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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


Wz devote page 168 to illustrations of Memruis, 
Tennessee, from sketches taken before the war by 
eur famous artist, Porte Crayon, of Virginia, now 
an officer in the army of the Union. 

Memphis is now the only large city in Tennessee 
which is not in the hands of Union troops. It 
stands on an elevated bluff on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, at the head of ship navigation, 790 
miles by the river from New Orleans, and 240 from 
Cairo. It is the termination of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, and is a place of much busi- 
ness activity, being the distributing point for the 
produce of West Tennessee. The rebellion has 
probably ruined it. The following extract from a 
Cairo letter gives an idea of the state of affairs 
there at present: 

The Memphis papers repeat the old catch-words about 
fighting war woman, and child killed, and 
the impowibility of subjugating the South ; but abound in 
rebukes to the people for their lethargy, and implore them 
to fly toarms. They denounce with great bitterness citi- 
gens of Memphis for refusing to take Confederate money, 
and at the same time paying a premium of <5 per cent. for 
% Lincoln Treasury notes;” and one of them adds: ** We 
warn these men to make their peace with their Creator, 
for this city will never be abandoned with them in ig” 
Even a year of the reign of terror has not produced ** una- 
nimity” in Mew phis. 


Tue Publishers of Harper's Weekly congratulate 
their reader: upon the appearance in this Number of 
the first part of a.new serial tale entitled “\ No NAME,” 
by Fsq., author of The Woman in 
White.” Its opening gives promise of the same won- 
derful power and matchless dramatic skill which en- 
tranced the readers of ** The Woman in White.” It is 
seldom that a periodical is enabled to furnizh its sub- 
scribers with such a series of attractive tules as have 
appeared consecutively for the past two years in War- 
per's Weekly, from the pens of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, 
and Bulwer. Tlie commencement of this tale affords 
a good opportunity for parties residing in the country 
to form clubs, and obtain Warper’s Weekly at the re- 
duced price of subscription. > 

The crisie which the war has reached imparts fresh inter- 
est to the war-pictures which are appearing in every 
number of Harper's Weekly. We now regular 
Artist Correspondents, to wit: 

Mr. A. R. Warn, with the army of the Potomac; 
Me. ALEXANDER with Gen. Grant's army; 
Mr. Henry Moster, with Gen. Buell’s army; 

Me. Turo. R. Davis, with Gen. Sherman's army; 
Me. ANGELO Wiser, with Gen. Burnside's army ; 
besides a large number of « ccasional and volunteer cor- 
respondents in the Army and Navy at various points. 
These gentlemen will furnish us faithful sketches of 
every battle which takes place, and every other event 
of interest, which will be reproduced fm our pages in 
the best style. People who do not see Harper's Week- 
ly will have but a limited comprehension of the mo- 

mentous events which are occurring. 

The circulation of Marper's Weekly being now over 120,000 
copies each week, it is the best advertising medium in 
the country. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI. 


HE evacuation of Columbus, and the rout 

of the force lately gathered in Tennessee, 

render it certain that before the month of March 

expires the flag of the Union will float triumph- 

antly over the waters of the Mississippi from 
the Delta to Cairo. 

There has been a great deal of blatant talk at 
the turbulent city of Memphis about burning 
down houses and ‘‘ dying on green sods;” but 
when it comes to stern reality it turns out that 
each man wants to burn somebody else’s house 


_ and to leave his own standing; and as to the 


parties who want to dic, they are always the 
first torun away. ‘There may be another fight 
at Memphis, and perhaps some skirmishing by 
the river side; but the heat gnd burden of the 
Mississippi campaign are nothing can 
prevent our gun-boats descending the stream to 
its mouth whenever they are prepared for the 
voyage. 

Government has already granted permits to 
trade along the Cumberland and the Tennessee. 
A similar relaxation of the rule of war will 
doubtless shortly be granted in reference to the 
banks of the Mississippi. A few cargoes of 
groceries and dry goods will very quickly con- 
vince the rebels of the folly of further persist- 
ence in disloyalty. 


THE BRITISH AND THEIR PRESS, 


& Tue published correspondence between the 
Governments of Great Britain and that of the 
United States, and the speeches of the Foreign 
Minister of England in Parliament, leave no- 
thing to be desired by the people of this coun- 
try. With the single exception of the precipi- 
tate recognition of the rebels as belligerents on 
the evening before Mr. Adams arrived in Lon- 
don, the British Government seems to have done 

othing and to have said nothing to which le« 

timate exception can be taken in this country. 
It would, perhaps, have been more consistent. as 
well as more politic, for the British té have pro- 
nounced at the outset of the contest against the 
recognition of a power based on the corner-stone 
of human slavery, and the essential principle 
ef whose system was perpetual and infinitesimal 
disintegration. But we have no right to com. 
plain of this. We had no more right to expect 
England to denounce our rebels than she had to 


expect us to denounce the Irish insurgents of 
1848. She has pursued from the start a policy, 
which, however impolitic in our opinion, has 
been strictly fair toward the United States ac- 
cording to the law of nations. 

How comes it, this being the case, that the 
tone of the British press has been so uniformly 
hostile toward this country, and so grossly un- 
just and malignant ? 


We must conclude, in the first place, that | 


British journals are not as well informed as jour- 
nals of equal standing in this country. It is 
evident that neither the Zimes, nor the Post, 
nor the Globe, nor the /era/d have been in the 
secrets of the ruling party in Great Britain. 
They have falsified the purposes and intentions 
of their own Government as grossly as they be- 
lied ours. The discovery confirms the state- 
ment of a recent British writer, who says that, 
in England, newspapers are despised by the rul- 
ing class, and their writers are sometimes suf- 
fered to gather the crumbs which fall from great 
men’s tables, but are never permitted to take 
seats, or to share the confidence of those who do. 

How came it that, while the British Govern- 
ment was disposed to act fairly by us, and the 
interests and honor of the British people were 
obviously concerned on our side, the British 
press should have so unanimously taken the part 
of the rebels ? 

There are but two possible explanations of 
this phenomenon. One is, that British news- 
papers are moré accessible to corrupt approaches 
than leading journals here, and that the rebel 
envoys expended money freely in the purchase 
of British journalists. Here, it would be im- 
possible to secure the favor of the leading jour- 
nals by the use of money. It may be that the 
rule is different in England, and that the 7imes, 
Post, Globe, Herald, Saturday Review, etc., etc., 
can all be retained by a judicious use of bank- 
notes. 

The other explanation of the phenomenon is 
suggested by the normal misanthropy of the 
British. Englishmen hate every body in gen- 
eral, and almost always somebody in particular. 
Their favorite object of hatred and abuse for the 
past ten years has been the Emperor Napoleon— 
the best friend England ever had: him they 
have vilified and misrepresented and traduced 
with a malignity and a cowardice scarcely credi- 
ble. Since the rebellion broke out here, we 
seem to have succeeded the French in the dis- 
favor of the British, and it is possible that the 
English papers havé abused us merely in order 
to pander to the national taste for vilifying some 
one, and so maintaining the national character. 

Whatever be the secret of the wicked lan- 
guage used by the London journals in reference 
to this country for the past six or eight months, 
they have certainly achieved two results: first, 
they have utterly discredited themselves, and 
emancipated us from the provincial respect for 
British opinion which was previously cherished 
here; and secondly, they have sown seeds of dis- 
cord which will render it extremely difficult for 
the leading statesmen of this country to settle 
the next dispute with England without a war. 


THE PORT ROYAL FACT. 


On Monday last the steamer Atlantic sailed 
from New York for Port Royal with a cargo of 
clergymen, schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses, 
Bibles, school-books, agricultural tools, sewing 
machines, etc. The cargo was destined for the 
use of some 10,000 persons with black skins, 
male and female, who are now tenants of the 
sea-islands occupied by the United States on the 
coast of South Carolina and Georgia. The ex- 
pense of it was chiefly borne by a charitable 
institution lately established at Boston, with 
branches at New York, ete.; which, we will 
take leave to say, appears to us to be fully as 
well entitled to the support of benevolent Chris- 
tians as any foreign mission in existence. 

We take it that this is a Great Fact, which 
all the fine talk of pro and anti slavery orators 
in and out of Congress can not gainsay or dis- 
solve. Here are over ten thousand persons with 
black skins, who are living under the protection 
of the United States flag, and whom we are go- 
ing to educate—the males to work and manage 
sea-island plantations of cotton on scientific prin- 
ciples; the females to sew and comprehend do- 
mestic economy; both to read, write, cipher, and 
realize moral and religious obligations. Inashort 
time this colony of ten thousand persons with 
black skins will be twenty thousand, and by-and- 
by it will be two hundred thousand. Now it in- 
habits two or three extremely fertile and happy 
islands; presently it will monopolize all the 
outlying islets and will probably encroach on the 
main land itself. For facts of this kind are 
of their nature progressive. Civilization and 
Christianity take no steps backward. 

It strikes us that if some of our leading men 
would be so good as to forget for a while their 
own importance, and the necessity of keeping 
themselves constantly before the apple of the 
American eye, this Port Royal fact would, with- 
out their aid, achieve, quietly and noiselessly, 
without bloodshed, and without rapine or vio- 
lence, some of the extremely desirable results for 
which they are so fatiguingly clamorous, and 
which it is the business of this great war to 
achieve. If we contribute a small share of our 


substance to impart to those unfortunate per- 
sons with black skins, who are thrown by the 
rebellion upon our tender mercy, some por- 
tion of the educational and moral advantages 
which our enlightened laws secure for the mean- 
est of@ur own people, Providence will probably 
render them the instrument of effecting a revo- 
lutiofi which will change the face of American 
destiny. 

It has been proposed by some well-intentioned 
but weak-minded people to deport these persons 
with black skins to various islands or continents 
very far away indeed. And it has also been 
proposed by some evil-intentioned byt strong- 
minded people to deport—not the perspns with 
black skins, but other persons yth white skins 
who are in arms against us, and have cost us 
already more than a thousand dollars apicce, 
to other continents or islands still further away. 
It is impossible to say to what straits this Gov- 
ernment of ours may by-and-by be reduced. 
It may go into the transportation business for 
a living. When it does, these rival proposi- 
tions will doubtless be fairly considered. Mean- 
while, the GREAT FACT at Port Royal stares us 
in the face, and until some better thing can 
be suggested, we hope that every body who can 
spare a dollar will help to send Bibles, and spell- 
ing-books, and teachers, and sewing machines, 
and cotton gins, and other implements of civil- 
ization there, for the benefit of these poor per- 
sons with black skins whom this atrocious rebell- 
ion has thrown upon our hands. 


CONDITIONAL LOYALTY. 

We are not of those enthusiasts who suppose 
that the rebellion is to disappear in a night. Its 
roots are in all the strongest human passions— 
pride, ignorance, prejudice, interest, and hatred. 
‘Ihe rebels are practically united; for there is 
doubtless much less Union feeling in the Cotton 
States than there was Toryism in the old colonies 
at the Revolution. ‘There may not be much prac- 
tical Terrorism in the rebel section, for there is no 
need of it. Indeed, the Union feeling of Tennessee 
and Kentucky is probably half conditional loyalty. 
In other words, it is not an unreserved acceptance 
of the Constitution, with the candid intention of 


abiding by it—but it is a candid intention of abid- | 


ing by it if it works agreeably to their wishes. 

Now one thing is clearly essential in the final 
settlement of this war—and that is, that the prin- 
ciple of armed rebellion against the result of a con- 
stitutional election must be utterly annihilated. 
Any thing less than that is the absolute triumph 
of the revolution. If, while they are still in arms, 
the rebels should say that they will lay them down 
upon condition that they can have certain guaran- 
tees, and those guarantees are given—then, of 
course, they conquer, and the precedent will be 
established that a defeated party has only tq ap- 
pear in arms to secure what they want. Any ot!- 
er terms to rebellion than those offered by General 
Foster at Roanoke and General Grant at Fort Don- 
elson—** immediate and uncondi#ional surrender” 
—are a betrayal of the Government and the end 
of civil society. 

If when that surrender is made, and the leaders 
of the bloody and causeless revolt have been dealt 
with as the national justice may decide, and the 
ordinary, peaceful operations of life are resumed, a 
convention should be constitutionally called, and 
changes in the fundamental law should be consti- 
tutionally made, there might be regret, but there 
could be no complaint of foul play. If no changes 
should be made, and the convention dissolving, the 
people should acquiesce in the result, it would be 
clear that peace had been actually secured. 

To say to the rebels that if they will lay down 
their arms there shall be a convention, and to add 
that at that convention certain results shall be 
achieved, is to show to all mankind that our Gov- 
ernment is an imbecile sham, and our apparent love 
of country a lie. Such an act would be national 
suicide. Whoever advises such a course, if he un- 
derstands him-elf, is the worst of traitors; if he 
does not understand himself, he is a zany. 

Conditioua! loyalty is a “ pretty good” egg. 


— 


A KEPRESENTATIVE MAN. 


Tne fact that the Secretary of War was report- 
ed by telegraph to have said something which he 
did not say, and which was evidently reported, 
not through inadvertence, but to serve a purpose, 
naturally excited public concern. The same tele- 
graph presently sent the name of Mr. 8. L. M. Bar- 
low, of New York, as the author of the false report. 
Mr. Barlow denied it immediately ; and being ac- 
cused by the 7ribune of secret treasonable sympa- 
thies, he published a card in vindication of his loy- 
alty. In that card he quotes from his correspond- 
ence with some of the rebel leaders and their ad- 
visers, during the winter of 1860-61, and in that 
correspondence there is one most remarkable pas- 
sage, 

Mr. Barlow is known in the city as an active 
politician of the strongest Southern sympathy. He 
is known beyond the city as one of the few gentle- 
men who, at the time of the John Brown excite. 
ment, hastened, with more party zeal than knowl- 
edge, to implicate the great body of their political 
opponents in the direct responsibility for John 
brown's enterprise. They sought especially to im- 
plicate Mr. Gerrit Smith in the matter, but upon his 
prompt summons to them to establish their charge 
in court they made an ample apology. 

Mr. Barlow is further known as one of the gen- 
tlemen who, before the last Presidential election, 
and when the men who are now the rebel leaders 
openly and solemnly warned the country that they 
would try to destroy the Government if they did 
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not succeed at the polls, still supported those lead. 
ers in every way, and endeavored to carry the 
election under a threat of revolution. 

Mr. Barlow is also known as one of the gentle. 
men who entertained Mr. W. H. Russell, LL.D 
upon his arrival in this country last winter and 
who supplied him with that view of the public 
sentiment whic epicted in his firs 
the London Jimes. — 

Upon the other hand, when it became clear to 
Mr. Barlow that his political friends at the South 
were about to do what they had frankly declared 
they meant to do—but what they would certainly 
never have attempted but for the position of open 
sympathy and support in their threats which Mr 
Barlow and his friends occupied—then, as appears 
by the extracts of his correspondence now publish- 
ed, he vainly sought to undo the work he had done. 
He wrote to the South that armed resistance to the 
Government would result in a united North. The 
13th of April justified his words. 

But the remarkable passage in this correspond. 
ence which has suggested these observations is as 
follows: Ina letter of the 27th of November, 1860— 
three weeks after the election—Mr. Barlow wrote to 
a gentleman then in the Senate, having, as he be- 
lieved, great weight with the Southern leaders: 
** What will be agreed to in my judgment is this: 
a Convention fo alter the Constitution, so that the just 
rights of the South shall be maintained by the Consti- 
tution itself, and forever removed from the arena 
of politics in Congress.” 

In other words, as the rebel leaders proposed to 
destroy the Government because they could not 
constitutionally get what they wanted, therefore 
the Constitution should be changed to give it to 
them. Peace was to be-secured by the surrender 
of the Government to a threat of revolution. 

Mr. Barlow doubtless spoke for many citizens 
then, and when opportunity offers he and they will 
again, of course, be ready for what is called a com- 
promise. The next question therefore is, whether 
the change of the Constitution, for the absolute im- 
munity of slavery, which they were willing to yield 
to a threat of revolution, they will be willing to 
grant to that revolution actually attempted for a 
year, and shown to be futile and hopeless by its 
very cry for compromise; or whether, in common 
with other loyal citizens, they will insist that the 
Government shall be unconditionally maintained, 
and this method of appealing from the ballot to the 
bullet shall be hopelessly and forever defeated? 


GLOOM. 


THE weakness, and sadness, and dispirited quer- 
ulousness of Davis’s inaugural address will have 
struck every reader. By the side of the brisk im- 
pudence and cool falsehood of Mr. Speaker Bocock 
the inaugural is hopeless and tame. It was not 
necessary to hear that the day was rainy and that 
there were no cheers, for the speech is all gloom, 
and has no cheer in itself. The wretched man 
spoke more truly than he thought—“ The day, the 
memory, and the purpose seem fitly associated.” 
The day was dark; the memory was of perjury; 
the purpose was injustice. 

The daily papers will have already followed his 
poor equivocations, his spiritless misrepresenta- 
tions, with searching eye and scorching finger. 
But there is one point at which every man will 
smile. It is his remark, that ‘‘ This rule of volun- 
tary association, which can not fail to be conserv- 
ative, by securing just and impartial government 
at home, does not diminish the security of the ob- 
ligations by which the Confederate States may be 
bound to foreign nations. In proof of this, it is to 
be remembered that at the first moment of assert- 
ing their right of secession, these States proposed 
a settlement on the basis of a common liability for 
the obligations of the General Government.” 

But if every State secedes from the confederacy, 
who pays the debts of the confederacy? And if, 
being purely voluntary, you can not coerce a State 
to fulfill its joint obligations, what security has the 
creditor ? 

This ghastly delusion of secession at last stands 
fully exposed. It is simply a loud way of as- 
serting the right of every man to do as he 
chooses. There is no reason why the people of 
Berkshire County, beyond the Connecticut and 
among the hills, should not secede from Eastern 
Massachusetts because of high taxes, or for any 
other reason they choose to allege; and no reason 
why every town should not secede from every oth- 
er, a8 fast as it wishes to, if this futile dogma could 
be seriously entertained. It is the end of civil so- 
ciety, and the lapse into barbarism. 

Yet in our system secession is no Jess a danger- 
ous disease than scarlet fever in the human system. 
Like that, it will linger and linger. The poison 
will be slowly eradicated, and the patient will 
suffer long and sadly. Because our arms are at 
length beginning to win the victory of which we 
have always been sure—because the anaconda be- 
gins now to contract his folds—we are not to suppose 
that all is over, and that peace will return with 
summer. When the sea has been heaved by 4 
storm 80 fierce as this, the waters will long toss and 
roar. We have shown and are showing our patri- 
otism by our valor; we have hereafter to show it 
by our patience. To rout the enemy of our national 
peace finally and thoroughly, the nation has yet to 
wait longer than the army on the Potomac has 
waited. 


HOPELESSNESS, 


In his inaugural address, the saddest speech of 
the times, Jefferson Davis, with more circumlocu- 
tion than Stephens, declares that the rebellion was 
undertaken to save slavery. Stephens says frank- 
ly its object is a system of government and socety 
of which slavery shall be the corner-stone. Davis, 
more mealy-mouthed, says, 

“The people of the States now confederated 
* * * * believed that to remain longer in the Union 
would subject them to the continuance of a dispar 
aging discrimination, submission to which would 
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be inconsistent with their welfare and intolerable to 
a proud people.” 

And again: 

‘To save ourselves from a revolution which, in 
its silent but rapid progress was about to place us 
under the despotism of numbers, and to preserve in 
spirit, as well as in form, a system of government 
we believed to be peculiarly fitted to our condition, 
and full of promise for mankind, we determined to 
make a new association, composed of States homo- 
geneous in interest, in policy, and in feeling.”’ 

Now what tyro in knowledge of human nature 
and of history does not see that, as a mere matter 
of self-defense, such an ‘‘ association” could never 
be allowed by a neighboring nation separated by 
no natural boundaries? Ifthe old Monroe doctrine 
is true, that the peace and security of this nation 
were threatened by the presence of any European 
power upon our borders, what is to be said of a 
huge slave-breeding and slave-working empire di- 
vided from us by invisible lines? The constant 
tendency of that empire would be to a gradual oc- 
cupation by the servile race, and consequent bar- 
barism. 

Common sense and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion settle the question of “*a new association of 
States” for the increase of the slave population. 


“GENTLE WOMEN.” 


It is a curious inquiry whether Mrs. Greenhow, 
and the other utterly treacherous women who have 
done all they can to bring blood and ruin upongheir 
countrymen—who have been the most faithful and 
zealous spies, working to betray the lives of loyal 
citizens and the liberties of all of us to the bald and 
remorseless tyranny of the rebellion—are ‘‘ the gen- 
tle women incarcerated for opinion’s sake,” of which 
Davis speaks in his melancholy inaugural. 


WHO IS WHO? 


Ix reading the dreary debates of the spectral 
Congress at Richmond the eye occasionally falls 
upon a familiar name, which suggests instructive 
reflections. 

During the Presidential campaign there was a 
gentleman from Tennessee who, not to speak it ir- 
reverently, was “ hawked” about the Northern 
States as an orator, upon no other ground than 
that he was grandson, or grand-nephew, to the 
great Virginia orator of the revolution—or that at 
any rate his name was Henry. This gentleman 
was taken to public meetings to tell the people of 
the Northern States two things: one was, that his 
great ancestor talked nonsense when he spoke 
against the patriarchial system of living by the 
labor of other people whom you did not pay; and 
second, that we must all cling to the Union, the 
Constitution, and the enforcement of the laws. 

Now, as our minds were and had been for some 
years quite made up on the business of making peo- 
ple work without wages, and selling their children 
to pay our debts, it seemed unnecessary to enlarge 
upon that point. But he had his say, and departed 
when he was ready by rail indeed, but not exactly 
in the way that Northern orators, had they made 
corresponding speeches in his part of the country, 
would have left by rail. Then, in the second 
place, as no serious talk was heard and no threat 
uttered against the Union, the Constitation, and 
the enforcement of the laws above the line of Mason 
and Dixon, it was impossible net to feel that the 
gentleman had brought his coals to Newcastle. 

Of course the orator is now a secessionist, as 
John Bell is; and in the proeeedings of the Rich- 
mond Congress you shall read the name of Mr. 
Henry, of Tennessee, as a Senator—the same cen- 
tleman, as we are informed, whe came to harangue 
us upon our duty to the Union and the enforcement 
of the laws. 

The moral is plain. 
unto me, Lerd! Lord!” 
aloud your own virtue. It is not enough to use 
the words that express devotion. There is many 
a man now who bawls, suspiciously loud, ‘ Union, 
Union, and the enforcement of the laws!” Study 
him attentively when you hearhim. You see what 
Henry meant. Wait and see what he means. 


AN ENGLISH CRITIC. 


THe paper in Fraser upon \he American ques- 
tion, by John Stuart Mill, is one of the ablest state- 
ments which our troubles have occasioned. Mr. 
Mill is well known to every scholar and reading 
man as one of the chief English thinkers of the 
time; and his clear perception of the causes and 
consequences of the struggle, with his curiously- 
accurate appreciation of all the delicate distinctions 
of our system, and the essential differences of our 
parties, show his peculiar fitness as a teacher of 
the English nation at this moment. 

A cardinal value of his paper is the clearness 
with which he shows that the existence of this 
Government is the security of all the reforms for 
which patient and humane men wait. He says 
that while it is not a war for emancipation, its end 
is, inevitably, the end@f slavery. But whether 
that end will be suddenly effected by the military 
hand, or left to the development of peaceful debate, 
he thinks, and thinks justly, is a question to be 
determined by the rapidity with which our arms 
advance. Should the war last a year longer, he 
sees that in the sheerest self-defense the nation will 
strike frankly at its cause. But so long as the 
army is constantly successful, public opinion will 
not justify the “‘ extreme measure.” 

The wisdom of the paper is the more remarkable 
from its exact agreement with the views of the 
wisest men among ourselves. That a fatal blow 
at the root of the rebellion is the true method of 
peace—that the right way is the best and the short- 
est way, no man who is free from party rancor 
doubts fora moment. But such men are few; and 
such men are also wise enough to see that great 
measures in this country must be the result of pop- 
ular conviction. To be permanent and peaceful, 


“‘ Not every one that saith 
It is not enough to cry 


all great changes must be justified by public senti- 
ment, ‘Phe ferocious party-spisit that seven years 


ago repealed the Missouri Compromise was too 
blind to see this. That was a trick sprung upon 
the nation, and the unanimous vote of the Free 
States for Mr. Lincoln was the logical and inevita- 
ble consequence. 

Party leaders in this country are not despots. 
They lead only so long as they understand the 
general tendency of the party to which they be- 
long. The force of drill and organization will of 
course carry any party beyond its convictions. 
But the change will have already commenced. 
Thus the old Democratic Party was really smit- 
ten with death in 1848; but it wore the semblance 
of a crown for twelve years afterward. And all the 
young men in the country who, led by the desire 
of political success rather than by true patriotism, 
have within that period allied themselves to that 
party, can now see plainly enough that it was not 
the vigor of life but the spasm of death that gave 
it an air of energy. 

For if the democratic principle be indeed trust- 
worthy, the constant tendency of an educated peo- 
ple like ours must be toward greater Justice and 
surer Liberty, and not toward Vespotism and Slav- 
ery. Consequently, if democracy were true, the 
Democratic Party was doomed. Every faithful 
follower of the party cry must have constantly and 
wonderingly asked himself, “* How is it that I am 
a Democrat, or friend of human rights, and yét am 
constantly and by party command voting for and 
with men who openly seorn those rights?"’ Such 
a man would very soon ask himself whether vine- 
gar is sweet because it happens to be labeled mo- 
lasses. 

The lessons of many years an@ of human nature 
will not be lost upon us at a time when we are at 
once peculiarly honest and sagacious. Mr. Mill 
sees it clearly. All loyal Americans feel it. The 
statesman is the man who sees in what way, and 
how far, that which is desirable may be made prac- 
ticable. The article will appear in Harper's Mag- 
azine for April. 


“NO NAME.” 

THE new novel of Witkre Co begins in 
this day’s paper, illustrated by John M‘Lenan, 
whose characteristic and admirable illustrations of 
**The Woman in White,” especially that of Count 
Fosco, were * **mselves creations. Mr. M‘Lenan 
has a peculhe uppreciation of the genius of Mr. 
Collins, who has taken his place among the most 
popular and powerful of living English novelists. 
None of them has written a tale of more singular, 
absorbing, and powerful interest than his ** Woman 
in White,” and the opening of the present story has 
the same clear, calm, startling detail of narration. 
It has a Tenier’s fidelity and healthy color. The 
picture of the country home and the quiet family 
circle is cutiously distinct. Nor does the opening 
number end without plunging the reader full into 
the necessary mystery. Thus the beginning is 
like the commencement of a trial, in which we 
know that the developments will be both strange 
and fascinating. The power of the author has 
been proved by ‘‘ The Woman in White,” and all 
the readers of that story will want no exhortation 
to begin with the beginning of ‘** No NaMr.” 

It is one of the remarkable illustrations of the 
opportunity of influence offered to a popular author 
at this day that if we allow seven readers to each 
copy of the issue of the present number of the 
Weekly, the opening chapters of Mr. Collins’s story 
will be read by more than nine hundred thousand 
readers. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir a disagreeable fellow insists on sharing your house 
with you, take the inside for your share, and give him the 
outside. 


The geological character of the rock on which drunkards 
eplit is said to be quartz. 


A doctor’s wife attempted to move him by her tears. 
* Ah!” said he, “tears are uselees. I have analyzed 
them. They contain alittle phosphate of lime, some chlo- 
rate of sodium, and water.” 
Wheg a pickpocket pulls at your watch, tell him plain- 
ly that You have no time to spare. 


A hint to ladies with gray hair. Never say “‘dye.” 
The least objectionable soup for cannibala—a broth of a 


y. 

“Ts Mr. Brown a man of means?” inquired a lady visit- 
or of Aunt Betsy. ‘** Yes, I should think he was,” replied 
Aunt Betey, **as every body says he’s the meanest man in 
town.” 


Why do our soldiers need no barbers? Because they 
are regularly shaved by the Government contractors. 


We are never satisfied that a lady understands a kiss 
unless we have it from her own lips. 


Man's happiness is said to hang upon a thread. This 
must be the thread that is never at hand to sew on the 
shirt-button that is always off. 


Mrs. Chibbles has great ideas of her husband's military 
powers. “Fortwo years,” says she, “he was a lieutenant 
in the horse-marines, after which he was promoted to the 
captaincy of a regular squad of sapheads and minors." 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he performed in 
the great drama of lue, “1 mind my own business,” was 


the reply. 


+ Pa,” said a lad to his father, “TI often read of people 
r but honest; why don’t they sometimes say rich but 
«+ Tut, my son,” said his father, ‘* nobody would 


believe them.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On Tuesday, February 25, in the Senate, the bill pro- 
viding for the ocenpation and cultivation of cotton lands 
in ion of the United States was reported back by 
the Committee on Territories, and an amendment limiting 
the appropriation to twenty thousand dollars adopted. The 
bill providing for the confiscation of the property of rebels 
was then taken up, discussed, and finally postponed. The 
bill authorizing the Secretary ot the Treasury to issue cer- 
tificates of acknowledgment of debt to public creditors was 

——In the House, the Senate bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue certificates of indebted- 
ness to public creditors was passed. A bill amendatory of 
the Articles of War, se az to provide that all officers in the 


military service are prohibited from employing any of the 
forces under their respective commands for the purpose 
of restoring fugitives from service or labor, escaping from 
those who claim such service or labor to be due to them; 
and any officer found guilty, by court-martial, of violating 
this article shall be dismissed from service, was reported 
from the Military Committee, and passed by a vote of 83 
to 42. The Senate bill reorganizing the cavalry service 
was amended by reducing the number of regiments to fifty 
instead of forty, as provided by the Senate, and then pass- 
ed. The bill authorizing the Postmaster-General to estab- 
lish a postal money order system was also passed, and like- 
wise a bill designed to allow the transportation of light a» 
ticles through the mails, for the accommodation of soldiers, 
at the rates of book postage—one cent per ounce. A bill 
to tax the salaries of public officers was referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. A resolution was adopted 
instructing the Committee of Ways and Means to inquire 
into the expediency of levying a tax of three per cent. per 
pound on cotton, and making such alien thereon; persons 
and corporations to be prohibited from carrying or trans- 
porting the same until the tax is paid. 

On Wednesday, February 26, in the Senate, petitions 
in favor of a general bankrupt law, and for the emanci 
tion of slaves, were presented and referred. A bill est&b- 
lishing a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean was reported from the Special 
Committee on that subject. The bill providing for the 
occupation and cultivation of certain cotton lands in the 
possexsion of the United States was taken up and discuas- 
ed. The consideration of the question of admitting the 
new Senator from Oregon, Mr. Stark®, whose loyalty is 
questioned, to a seat in the Senate, was then resumed, 
and Senators Sumner, Cowan, Davis, Wilmot, Carlile, and 
Sherman participated in the debate, but no definite action 
was taken on the subject. The bill fixing the number of 
members of the House of Representatives under the new 
apportionment was amended #0 as to make the number 
249, and then passed.——In the House, Mr. Voorhiea, of 
Indiana, asked leave to offer a resolution commending the 
sentiments and policy of General Halleck, as announced 
in his General Order of the 23d instant, already published, 
as eminently wise and patriotic, and in strict coaformity 
with the Constitution, and that the war should be con- 
ducted in accordance with the same, and that the thanks 
of Congress are tendered to General Halleck for said order, 
and for his military achievement as commander of the 
Department of Missouri, Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, object- 
ed, and the resolution was consequently ruled out. Mr. 
Van Wyck announced his retirement from the chairman- 
ship of the Government Contract and Revolutionary Pen- 
sion Committees. The case of Mr. Upton, who claims a 
eeat as representative from the Fairfax istrict of Virginia, 
was taken up, and discussed till the adjournment. The 
House concurred in the Senate bill fixing the number of 
Representatives, under the new apportionment, at 249. 

On Thursday, February 27, in the Senate, Senator Davis 
introduced a substitute fr the Confiscation bill, which 
was ordered to be printed. The bill to increase the effi- 
ciency of the medical depariment of the army was taken 
up and passed with amendments. The case of Senator 
Starke was resumed, and the resolution of the committee 
on the subject, declaring Senator Starke entitled to a seat, 
was adopted by a vote of 26 to 19. He thereupon was 
qualified and took his seat. The Confiscatien bill was 
taken up, and the Senate adjourned. ——In the House, the 
case of Mr. Upton, who claims to represent the Fairfax 
district of Virginia, was again discussed, and the claimant 
declared not entitled to a seat by a vote of seventy-three 
to fifty. 

On Friday, February 2S, in the Senate, a bill was re- 
ported to carry into effect the treaty with Hanover for the 
abolition of the Stadt dues. Senator Starke, the new 
member from Oregon, offered a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate the charges of disloy- 
alty that have been alleged againet him. A debate en- 
sued, which was continued till the expiration of the morn- 
ing hour. The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ap- 
propriation bill was taken up, and with amend- 
ments. A bill to encourage enlistments in the regular 
army was introduced.—In the House, the special com- 
mittee on the establishment of a national armory reported 
a resolution, which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, providing for the appointment of a commission by 
the President to locate a national foundry east of the Alle- 
ghanies, and a foundry, armory, and manufacturing ar- 
senal west of the Alleghanies, said commission to report 
within sixty days from their appointment tothe Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary to report to Congress, with the 
necessary estimates of expense. The bill granting home- 
ateads to actual settlers, and providing bounty for soldiers 
in lieu of lands, was amended so as to take effect on the 
Ist of January, 1863, and then passed—105 against 16. 
Both Houses adjourned till Monday. 

On Monday, March 3, in the Senate, Senator Wright, 
the successor of Mr. Bright, of Indiana, was sworn, and 
entered upon his duties. The House bill requiring ship- 
masters trading to foreign ports to take an oath of alle- 
giance was passed. A joint resolution authorizing the 
President to appoint as many staff officers as the service 
requires was adopted. The Confiscation bill wastaken up, 
and Senator M‘Dougall, of California, spoke in opposition 
to it. Before he had concluded the Senate went into ex- 
ecutive seasion.——In the House the tax bill was ordered 
to be printed, and made the special order for the 11th in- 
stant. The Senate wn resolution, declaratory of the in- 
tention of the act of July, indemnifying the loyal States 
for expenses incurred in raising treops, so as not only to 
apply to debts contracted before, but since the 
the act, was adopted; also the Senate joint ution pro- 
viding for the payment of the awards of the commission 
for claims growing out of military movements in the De- 
partment of the West. Mr. Holman offered a resolu- 
tion declaring that the war should not be prosecuted 
for any other (purpose than the restoration of the au- 
thority of the Constitution and the welfare of the whole 
people of the United States, who are permanently involved 
in the preservation of our present form of government, 
without modification or change. Mr. Lovejoy moved to 
lay it on the table, and the motion wa: adopted—60 to 58. 
A resolution, calling on the President for information rel- 
ative to the present condition of Mexico, and the design 
of the European Powers to establish a monarchy there, 
was adopted. The Committee on Foreign Affairs present- 
ed an important joint resolution on the subject of mari- 
time rights, thanking the Emperor of the French for his 
kindly offices touching the Trent affair, and declaring the 
present a favorable time for adjusting the question of mar- 
itime rights on the basis proposed by Mr. Marcy in 1856. 
The resolutions were recommitted and ordered to be print- 
ed. A resolution was adopted directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to communicate to the House the amount of 
the subscriptions to the National Loan, authorized by the 
act of the 17th of July, 1861, the amounts of money paid 
on euch subscriptions, and the purposes to which they have 
been appropriated. 


THE “NASHVILLE” AT HOME AGAIN, 


The rebel steamer Nashville, which has been lying up 
eo long in English ports, and was so keenly watched by the 
United States steamer / uscarora, has succeeded in getting 
safe across the Atlantic, and, as we learn from Norfolk, ar- 
rived at Wilmington, North Carolina, on Satarda having 
run the blockade at that place. vs 


EVACUATION OF COLUMBUS. 

Columbus is evacuated. An official dispatch from Com- 
modore f oote, dated Cairo, March 1, leaves no doubt that 
the rebels are flying from their Western Sebastopol. Lieu- 
tenant-Commanding Phelps, who was sent on Saturday 
with a flag of truce to Columbus, returned reporting that 
he saw the rebels burning their winter-quarters, and re- 
moving their heavy guns on the bluff*. But the guns in 
the water batteries remained intact. He also saw a lar 
force of cavalry drawn up ostentatiously on the bluffs, but 
no infantry was to be seen, as heretofore. The encamp- 
ment seen in the armed reconnoissance a few days since 
had been removed. Large fires were visible in the town 
of Columbus and upon the river banks below, indicating 
the destruction of the town, military stores, and equip- 
mente. 

GENERAL BANKS ACROSS THE POTOMAC, 

The right wing of the grand army, in General Banks's 
division, on the Upper Potomac, has made an advance. 
Crossing the river from Sandy Hook on Monday night to 
Harper's Ferry, the advance-guard, consisting of the 


— 
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Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania regiment, took of 
the town. Strong reinforcements went over on Tuesday 
and occupied the towns of Bolivar and Charlestown, and a 
considerable portion of the country on both banks of the 
Shenandoah. The rebels, with the exception of a few who 
were captured, retired on the approach of our army. The 
sentiment among the people is strongly in favor of the 
Union. General Banks has established head-quarters 
on the road from Harper's Ferry to Bolivar. The rebels 


ehelled the trains near Berlin, on their | to Baltimore, 


but the firing was so bad that they did no 


GENERAL CURTIS IN ARKANSAS, 


General Halleck telegraphs to Washington that General 
Curtis has taken Fayetteville, Arkansas, with numerous 
prisoners and great quantities of stores, ammunition, . 
gages and the like. The enemy retreated in disorde 

over the Boston Mountains. The Union troops in 
that section are perfectly enrened at a dastardly, savage 
trick of the rebels: forty-two officers and men of the Sth 
Missouri Regiment were poiconed at Mudtown by 
of provisions left behind by the enemy, who had pre 
the food for the purpose of causing a general murder. 


TENNESSEE RETURNING TO THE UNION. 

The War Department has received such encou in- 
telligence of the restoration of Tennessee to the Union that 
it is contemplated to appoint Senator Andrew Johnson 
Military Governor of the State until the civil government 
can be reorganized. With this view the President 
nominated him as Brigadier-Gene and in his 
hands the pleasant duty of restoring old State to its 
original position. 

The rebels have retreated from Murfreesboro, and are 
falling back on the Tennessee River and Chattanooga. 


TROOPS TO BE RAISED FOR THE UNION IN 
TENNESSEE. 

The War Department has authorized the raising of vol- 
unteer troops in Tennessee, and it is decided to put the 
loyal citizens of the Southwest generally in a position to 
resist the rebels whenever any attempt is made to coerce 
the Union people back again into the thralls of rebellion. 


ANOTIIER VOYAGE UP THE TENNESSEE. 

Official dispatches from Commodore Foote, relative to 
affairs on the Tennessee River, which were received at the 
Navy Department on Ist, give most satisfactory accounts 
of the Union feeling in Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississip- 
pis in which latter State Lieutenant Gwin had penetrated 

the gun-boat Taylor as far as Eastport. The victories 
at Forts Henry and Donelzon have im the Union- 
ists with great faith in our army, have given them 
courage to avow their sentiments more freely. Lieutenant 
Gwin says that upon learning that a large quantity of 
wheat and flour, intended for shipment to the South, was 
stored at Clifton, Tennessee, he landed there and took on 
board about one thousand sacks and one hundred barrels 
of flour, and some six thousand bushels of wheat, to pre- 
vent its being seized by the rebels or disposed of in the 
rebel country. 


ANOTHER MESSAGE FROM JEFF DAVIS. 

_ The Message of Jeff Davis to the new rebel Co 
like his recent inaugural, betrays t distress of min 
as to the future fortunes of the Confederacy, and displa 
at the same time, no little deviation from the strict line 
of truth in reference to the resources of the South and the 
conduct of our Government and our army. He admits 
that events have proved that the rebel Government at- 
tempted more than it could achieve; that the Southern 
people had no idea of the continuan the war beyond a 

ef period, nor of the overwhelming force which has been 
brought against them. To this fact he attributes the un- 
willingness of the people to enlfst for a long term; but he 
hopes that this ** fruitful cause of disaster,” short enlist- 
ments, will not again oceur. In referring to the defeats at 
Roanoke Island and Fort Donelson, he speaks of the former 
as humiliating; and of the fall of Donelson he says that, 
in the absence of official information, he can form no judg- 
ment, but can not believe that an army of “our people” 
could have surrendered without an effort to cut their way 
nom the ——— 2 The strength of the rebel army he 
puts down, somewhat indefinitely, at four hundred regi- 
ments of infantry, with proportionate cavalry and artillery. 
He relies greatly upon the new enlistments to make up 
the force of the army, and expresses a confident opinion 
that the war is going to last for several years to come. 


DESPAIR OF THE REBELS. 

A meeting of cotton and tobacco planters was held on 
Wednesday evening, at the Uity Hall, Richmond, to dis- 
cuss the question of destroying the cotton and tobacce 
crops in the State; but the discussion, after a variety of 
speeches were delivered pro and con, resulted in transfer- 


ts falling into the hands of the United States 
The tone of the Southern press continues to be most dole- 
ful and despairing. ‘ 
THEY ARE AT LOGGERHEADS, 
The dizenssions in the rebel Congress at Richmoad show 
a growing discontent with the Cabinet of Mr. Davis. 
the proposal to admit the members of the Cabinet to de- 
fend their course on the floor of the House, Mr. Foote, of 
Tennessee, said that if the Cabinet, after a fair discussion 
upon a vital question, should be voted down, 
resign, after the manner of the British Ministry, and give 
lace to others. A refusal so to do, he declared, would 


PERSONAL, 

The rebel General Simon Bolivar Buckner, captured 
Fort Donelson, is now on his way to Fort Warren, or is 
probably by this time safely ensconced within its walls 

The Indépendance Belge asserts positively that the Areb- 
duke Maximilian of Austria has accepted a throne in the 
distracted republic. 

By an order from the War Department, we learn that 
Major-General! Dix and the Hon. Edwards 
been appointed Commissioners to examine the cases of the 
men still remaining in confinement in the custody of the 
United States, and to decide whether they be re- 
leased, retained, or turned over to the civil authority. 


= 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Tur American question is being debated in the English 
Parliament. Earl Russell made an important declaration 
in the House of Lords, on the 10th instant, when he ad- 
mitted that the pecuhar circumstances of the United States 
justified “‘ urgent measures”—such as arbitrary arrests— 
by the i that even British subjects may 
be seized by order of the President, if ** he believed that 
the parties were engaged in treasonable conspiracies.” 
Parliament had given the same power to the British ex- 
ecutive in times of difficulty, and it had been frequently 
exercired without the persons being brought to trial. The 
cases of the English subjects lately arrested in the United 
States would, however, be *‘earnestly watched" by the 
Cabinet. 

On a subsequent day, Earl Russell, in reply to Lord 
Stanhope, stated that Government had nst 
the permanent destruction of any harbors by the stone 
blockade, and the American Government had denied apy 
such intention. 


THE VALUE OF THE ELEPHANT. 

The expense to England of the Mason and Slidell affaig 
is understood to be £364,000 ($1,820,000). 

THE “‘ TUSCARORA.” 

The United States gun-boat Tuscarora is reported to’be 
at Gibraltar watching the privateer Suméer, which till 
remains there without coal. 


| 
ring the matter to a committee for report at an adjourned 
meeting the next night, the business of which has not yet 
EES reached us. A resolution was offered in the rebel Con- 
gress on the same day providing for compensation by the 
PY government for all tobacco and cotton so burned to avoid 
a civil revolution—a rebellion within a rebellion — 
and nf Mr. Davis persisted in retaining the Cabinet after 
euch an expression of popular sentiment, he would deserve 
to be brought to impeachment, and, if needs be, to the 
block."’ 
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The Fort proper, 


Upper Battery Guns. 


Lower Battery—9 Guns. ~ 
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, Railroad Bridge, destroyed by the Rebels. 


Court-house, 


Pike Bridge, destroyed by the Kebels. 


College Hill, and Fortitication in the distance. 
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THE LATE GENERAL F. W. py Brapy.) 


THE LATE GENERAL LANDER. 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN has issued the following 

Order ; 
Heap-quarters, oF THE Potomac, 
Wasutneton, March 3, 1862. 

"3 The Major-General Commanding, with deep regret, an- 
nounces to the Army of the Potomac the loss of- Briga- 
dier-General Frederick W. Lander, the commander of one 
of its divisions, who died at Camp Chase, on the Upper 
Potomac, on the afternoon of the 2d instant, from the ef- 
fects of a wound received in the affair with the rebels at 
Edwards’ Ferry, on the 22d of October, 1861. The public 
services of the deceased, then known as Colonel Lander, 
in connection with the overland route to the Pacific, had 
wade his name familiar to the American people. 

At the commencement of this unhappy rebellion he was 
among the first who volunteered to support with his life 
the Constitution and laws of his country. From the be- 
ginning of the military operations which have restored 
Western Virginia to the Union, from the original move- 
ment upon Philippi, where his qualities as a leader of 
troops were strikingly displayed to the complete expulsion 
of the rebels from his department, in which he exhausted 
his fading energies, his conduct has elicited the admira- 
tion of his countrymen. His invaluable services at Rich 
Mountain were recognized by the Government in his ap- 
pointment as a Brigadier-General, and his last efforts were 
om by the official approval and thanks of the Presi- 

ent. 


Tall of stature, and of great etrength and activity, with 
a countenance expreseive of intelligence, courage, and 
sensibility, General Lander’s presence was commanding 
and attractive. Asa military leader, he combined a spirit 
of the most daring enterprise with clearness of judgment 
in the adaptation of means to résulte. As a man, his de. 
votion to his country, his loyalty to affection and friend- 
ship, his sympathy with suffering, and his indignation at 
cruelty and wrong, constituted him a representative of 
true chivalry. He has djed in the flower of his manly 
prime, and in the full bloom of his heroic virtues; but 
history will preserve the record of his life and character, 
and romance will delight in portraying a figure so strik- 
ing, a nature so noble, and a career so gailant. While 
paying this public tribute of respect, the Genera) Com- 
manding feels most deeply that, in the death of this brave 
and distinguished soldicr, he has personally lost one of the 
truest and dearest of friends. 


The late Frepeaick W. 
LANDER, above referred to, served, in 1859, as Mr. 
Potter’s second in the duel with Pryor, and when 
the Tatter refused to fight with bowie-knives he 
took up the quarrel for his principal, and offered to 
fight Prvor with any weapon he chose. The chiy- 
alrous Virginian declined the invitation. 

In March, 1860, he had an affray with one Ma 
craw, who drew a revolver on him in the streets 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN MENDILL, KILLED AT FORT DONELSON.—(Szr Pace 166.) 
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of Washington, and called on him to draw his 
weapon. Lander replied that he had too much re- 
spéct for the laws of his State—Massachusetts—to 
carry concealed weapons, but he would fight Ma- 
gtaw without them. He denounced him as a liar 
and coward, and kicked him, revolver and all, 
down the street. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion Lander was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General, and served under M‘Clel- 
lan in Western Virginia. At the celebrated battle 
of Rich Mountain he distinguished himself by the 
most daring achievements anii.the most imperturb- 
able coolness. One of the officers engaged on that 
dar stated in his report that Lander was to be seen 
on horseback gallantly plunging up the side of a 
hill, and “‘ leading the leaders.” He is also report- 
ed to have ridden tifteen feet ahead of our forces, 
and, notwithstanding that a shower of bullets 
greeted his presence as soon as discovered by the 
enemy, he did not seem to be in the least alarmed, 
but stubbornly defied the dangers that surrounded 
him, while he cheered on his comrades to victory. 
It is unnecessary to say that he was idolized by the 
soldiers. 

The deceased was also in the unfortunate engage- 
ment of Edward’s Ferry or Ball’s Bluff, where the 
gallant Baker met a soldier’s death at the head of 
his column. In that disastrous affair Lander be- 
haved with characteristic coolness and valor, re- 
ceiving a wound in the calf of one of his legs, which 
at the time was not considered of a dangerous char- 
acter. 

But the most important feat performed by Gen- 
eral Lander was his late opening of the railroad 
and telegraph to Hancock, Virginia, which he ac- 
complished with two thousand men in two columns, 
marching thirty-two miles in a space of time never, 

‘perhaps, exceeded. 

The services of the deceased, on this occasion, 
were 80 highly prized by the Government as to 
elicit the following exceedingly flattering and hon- 
orable letter from the Secretary of War: 

WAR BULLETIN—THANKS TO GENERAL LANDER. 
Wan Wasuineron, Feb. 17, 1562. 
To Brigadier-General F. W. Lander: 

The President directs me to say that he has observed 
with pleasure the activity and enterprise manifested by 
yourself and the officers and soldiers of your command. 
You have shown how much may be done, in the worst 
weather and worst roads, by a spirited officer at the head 
of a small force of brave men, unwilling to waste life in 
camp when the enemies of their country are within reach, 


Your brilliant success is a happy presage of what may be 
when the Army of the Potomac shall be led to 


expected 
the field by their gallant general. 
Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


CAPTAIN MENDILL. 


Carrars Noan E. Company I, Sev- 
enth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, whose portrait 
will be found on page 165, was the first man of 
note, and one among the best men, who fell on the 
bloody field of Donelson. 

A day or two before the attack on Fort Donel- 
son, while encamped near Fort Henry, our young 
hero was severely hurt by a tree falling in the 
night on his tent. It struck him across the loins, 
‘injuring his kidneys to such an extent that he was 
unable to walk. He was carried to the hospital, 
where he was still confined when the order was 
given, ‘Forward to Fort Donelson!” He ex- 
pressed a desire to go, but the surgeon fgrbade, 
alleging—as was the case—that he was unfit for 
service. Not to be balked by any thing, however, 
he evaded the notice of the surgeon, and by the aid 
of a crutch marched at the head of his company to 
the field of action. On the night preceding the 
battle, while encamped within a few miles of the 
enemy’s lines, he requested his sergeant to awaken 
him several times during the night, that he might 
bathe and rub his back, so that he would be able 
to go into action the next morning unencumbered 
with a crutch. Morning came, and the troops were 

all early in motion — young Mendill at the head 
of his company, cheering his men by word and by 
action, until, by the time they had reached the 
field, he had become warmed up and excited so 
that he felt his inability no longer; and at the 
order to storm a position of the enemy’s lines he 
led his company off at a ‘‘ double-quick,” declaring 
that he felt like going at that pace allday. They 
soon came to a sort of ravine, where they would be 
exposed to the fire of the enemy. Here was a 
slight hesitation on the part of the men (it being 
their first experience in facing bullets); but the 
gallant Captain led bravely and fearlessly through, 
gaining an eminence on the point of a hill beyond 
the ravine, and some fifteen or twenty paces in ad- 
vance of his column, when he drew.his swo 
(which, from his hurt in the loins, he had swung 
about his neck), and, with a smile of triumph on 
his countenance, called out, ‘‘Come on, my boys! 
we’ll—” and with the sentence unfinished on his 
lips, a grape-shot from a masked battery only some 
seventy-five yards in advance of him, that till then 
was unknown of, entered his head, just beneath 
the right ear, coming out immediately through the 
centre of his left. His death was instantaneous, 
falling with his sword still elevated above his head, 
with his face still lighted up with the smile of tri- 
umph—a glorious death! and the death that all 
brave and patriotic spirits like his would wish to 
die—face to face with the enemies of his country ! 

Captain Mendill was born in Blairsvillé{ Penn- 
sylvania, November 9, 1837; killed at Fort Donel- 
son, Tennessee, February 13, 1862, and was conse- 
quently in his twenty-fifth vear. He wa3’an un- 
married man. Removed with his father, in the 
year 1858, to Springfield, Illinois, which has since 
been his home. He was the youngest and only 
living brother of Captain G. H. Mendill, of the 
United States Topographical Engineers, Professor 
at West Point. When the call was made for three 
months’ volunteers, he was among the first to offer 
his services, together with a majority of Captain 
John Cook’s (State Militia) Company of Springfield 
Zouave Grays, of which he was long a respected 
member (and which is now Company I, Seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteers). ‘Upon Captain 
Cook’s promotion to Colonel, Mendill rose to Sec- 


ond Lieutenant, in which capacity he faithfully 
served during the campaign, at the close of which 
he was unanimously chosen Captain for the three 
years’ service. His remains were brought home 
and interred, with military honors, at Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, SpMngfield, Illinois, on February 21, 
1862. He leaves a loving father, brother, and 
sister, as well as an extended circle of admiring 
friends, to mourn his early deal. Peace be to the 
ashes of the brave! 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 


Ox page 165 we illustrate BowLinG GREEN, the 
evacuated stronghold of the rebels in Southern 
Kentucky, from a sketch by our correspondent, 
Mr. Henry Mosler. ‘The following graphic account 
of the occupation of the place by General Mitchell, 
and its present appearance, is from the correspond- 
ence of the //erald: 


On the evening of the 12th General Mitchell learned 
that the rebels were preparing to evacuate Bowling Green, 
and had already shipped their artillery to Nashville. He 
immediately determined to march upon them, and at an 
early hour on the morning of Friday, the 14th, he started 
—his men in fine epirits, and eager to avail themeelves of 
the opportunity for which they had so long waited to show 
their mettle. The distance to be marched was twenty- 
nine m'les, six of which were over such a road as only 
Kentucky can boast. But the march was easily made in 
nine hours, and at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of Friday 
General Mitchell appeared before the city, and met the 
flag of truce which the rebels had the impertinence to send 
him, requesting six hours in which to evacuate the place. 
General Mitchell replied that he would not give them six 
minutes; and, planting a rifled piece on the slope of Baker 
Hill, he threw a shell or two among the thousand rebels 
about embarking on the cars for Nashville. They hastily 
scrambled aboard the train, which was as hastily put in 
motion, and disappeared, Hardee and Hindman being left 
behind, and afterward escaping on horseback. Pcrsons 
here assert that these generals were afraid to join their 
men aboard the cars, they having loudly declared their 
intention to have their revenge upon them for their harsh 
treatment. Many of Hindman's men have often before 
been heard to declare their intention to kill him at the 
first opportunity. 

At the time of the shelling of the few troops remaining 
at the dépét in Bowling Green the buildings of the rail- 
road company Were fired, and are now a mass of ruins, 
The dépot and round house or machine-shop at this place 
were extensive and eplendid buildings. The intention 
was doubtless to destroy the whole town; but the appear- 
ance of General Mitchell prevented this. The bridges 
across Barren River had been destroyed the day previous 
to the appearance of General Mitchell. He was compelled 
to wait until the day following, when he crossed and took 
possession of the city. The flag was raised over the Court- 
house of a deserted city. I use the term in its literal sense, 
The rebels had for months been the only inhabitants. 
Many still find a home within the city limits. The pits 
where they lic are seen on‘very hill-side. It is estimated 
by the inhabitants here that not less than five thousand 
rebel soldiers have died of disease during the six months 
of occupation. 

Bowling Green is described by the gazetteers as a pleas- 
ant and beautiful city, lying in the valley of ntmerous 
hills which rise above its loftiest buildings. But the gaz- 
etteers are not of late dates. Let those of the future write 
it down as one whose beauty has departed. The houses 
look dingy and dirty, and the streets like those of a coun- 
try village during the muddy season. It looks as if the 
shadow had settled upon it, never to be removed, From 
the hilis around it in every direction the fortifications are 
frowning, and, as it were, withering with a frown. Once 
splendid residences graced Mount Airy and Underwood's 
Hill, a vineyard lay on the side of Baker's Hill, and the 
green wheat and yellow corn were once seen in the valley 
at the foot of Price's and Webb's. But Mount Airy has 
been despoiled of the handsome building that graced its 
brow, and in its place a lunette fort frowns upon the river 
that glides silently by. The vineyard has been trampled 
under foot, and the yellow corn has been gathered, and the 
wheat dares not spring up. It seems as if the rebel pres- 
ence had blighted the country and the city. Inhabitants 
have fled and left their dwellings to be transformed into 
hospitals or stables. Ruin and devastation have had their 
full sway. 


THE FIGHT AT FORT DONEL- 
S 


WE devote pages 161 and 164 to illustrations of 
the memorable Ficur at Forr Donetson, the 
bloodiest and probably the most decisive battle 
ever fought on this continent. 

On page 161 we reproduce a sketch of Fort 
Done soy, kindly sent us by Mr. A. L. Rawson, 
of Chicago; and on the same page a sketch, by 
our artist, Mr. Alexander Simplot, representing 
the oF TUE SECOND IowA REGIMENT 
ON THE Enroy’s Breast-works. The Second 
Iowa left St. Louis under a sort of cloud, in con- 
sequence of some theft having been committed at 
a building in that city while under their charge. 
They have since nobly redeemed their escutcheon. 
The following, from the St. Louis Democrat, will 
explain our picture: 


THE SECOND IOWA. 

By this time it was noon. General Grant had just re- 
turned from the landing, where he had a conference with 
Commodore Foote. Tihut officer had informed the Gener- 
al that it was impossible for him to put his gun-boats in a 
condition to make another attack for several days at least. 
Notwithstanding this, upon being informed of the severe 
repulse dur troopé had met with in the morning, he saw 
that come immediate action on our part was necessary to 
retrieve the day. 

He immediately gave order to his Generals of divisions 
to prepare for an immediate and general attack along the 
entire lines. The ents which had suffered most se- 


given a division composed of two regiments 
of his own brigade (the Eighth Missouri and Eleventh In- 
diana), and several other regiments whose loss in the action 
of the morning had been but slight, and was given the job 
of clearing the ground we had lost in the morning, while 
General Smith, commanding the left, received orders to 
storm the works under which his division was lying. 

General Smith is, emphatically, a fighting man, and, as 
may be imagined, the events of the morning had tended 
to decrease in no measure hie pugnacity. When he re- 
ceived his long-desired orders for an assault of the enemy's 
works, his eyes glistened with a fire which, could it have 
been seen by his maligners, would have left them in no 
doubt as to his private feelings in regard to the present 
contest. All the arrangements were complete by three 
o'clock, atid his column was put in motion soon after. The 
force under his command was as follows: . 

Colonel Cook’s Brigade—Seventh Illinois, Fifteesfth 
_— Twelfth Iowa, Thirteenth Missouri, Fifty-second In- 

lana, 

Colonel Lauman's.Brigade—Second Iowa, Seventh Iowa, 
Iowa, Twenty-fifth Indiana, Fifty-sixth,In- 

iana. 

Under cover of Captain Stone's Missouri battery this 
force began the aseault. It was a formidable undertaking, 


which, under a less brave and skillful commander than 
General Smith, might have proved a disastrous failure. 
The hills at this point are among the most precipitous 
of those upon which the enemy were posted. 
Secoud and Seventh Jowa, and the Fifty-second 


ing the | 
Indiana 


for the storming party, General Smith deflected the main 
portion of his division to the right, and having succeeded 
in engaging the attention of the enemy at this point, him- 
self headed the storming party, and advanced upon the 
works from his extreme left. It was a most magnificent 
sight. Unappalled by the perfect storm of bullets which 
rained about him, the General on horseback, and with his 
hat on the point of his sword, preceded his troops, and in- 
spired them with a furore there was no withstanding. 

Steadily, with unbroken line, the gallant Hawkeyes and 
Indianians advanced. The enemy’s grape and canister 
came plowing through their ranks, but not a shot was fired 
in return, Closing up the ranks as one after another of 
the brave fellows dropped to the earth, and animated by 
the fearless exampleof their undaunted leader, they pressed 
steadilyon. The works gained, one tremendous volley was 
poured into the astonished enemy, and, with fixed bayonets, 
a charge was made into their ranks which there was no 
withstanding. They fled in confusion over the hills, and at 
last we had penetrated the rebel Sebastopol, and the mis- 
fortunes of the morning were retrieved. Captain Stone's 
battery, which in the mean time had been doing tremen- 
dous execution in the rebel ranks, was promptly advanced 
to the position gained, and instantly, supported by the 
remainder of his division, the point was secured aguinst 
apy force the enemy could bring to bear against it. 


THE GUN-BOAT ATTACK. 


On page 164 we give a picture, from a sketch by 
Mr. Alexander Simplot, of the GuN-BoaT ATTACK 
on Fort Dongtson. This was described as fol- 
lows in the correspondence of a Cincinnati paper: 


‘At two p.m. precisely the signal was given from the 
flag-ship to get under way, and in a few moments we 
were slowly up the river. We had proceeded 
perhaps the fourth of a mile when a single report, ema- 
nating from the upper battery of the fort, greeted us, and 
notified us that the rebels were awaiting us in savage ex- 
pectation. On we went, however, not a sound escaping 
from our crafts, except the slow puffing of the escape pipes 
and the cheery plashing of the paddle-wheels, while the 
cbemy were busy awaking the dormant echoes with their 
cannonading, and agitating the swollen waters with their 
shot and shell, scattered in promiscuous profusion all around 
us. When we had sailed up to within a mile of the fort, 
the Flag-Officer let go his starboard bow rifle, and we fol- 
lowed him with ours, then the Pittsburg and Carondelet 
fullowed suit, and the ball was really opened in earnest. 
Our first shots fell short; but a little more elevation of the 
guns remedied the failing, and the next rounds saw our 
valle and shells dropped into uncomfortably close prox- 
imity to their batteries. From this time to the end of 
the action there was not a lull in the steady and con- 
stant firing from our boats, nor was there a moment 
when the whole of the enemy's front was not a steady 
stream of fire. Inorder to get the best view of the action, 
I stationed myself upon the upper deck, and just as near 
in the wake of the pilot- house as possible, taking my 
chances at getting a sight of what was going on in front 
by abbreviated peeps and equints around the corners, and 
hurried stares through the look-out holes which the con- 
siderate carpenter had left for the optical accommodation 
of the pilots, The flag-ship St. Louis took the advance, 
and was hugging the western shore; then came our own 
(the Louisville), then the Pittsburg and Carondelet, in 
order, as near side by side as was possible in a river 
scarcely wide enough for two boats to pass each other. In 
this order we formed a straight battery of twelve guns in 
front, while the two gun-boats, Conestoga and Lexington, 
followed in our wake, pouring in their quota of missiles 
from their bow Columbiads at a safe distance. We could 
see nearly every one. our shots take effect within or near 
the rebel batteries, the more deadly and certain as we 
slowly steamed up toward them. 

Thus we proceeded side by side, our fire never slacken- 
ing or our determination faltering until we arrived wit 
three hundred yards of the lower battery. At this time 
the firing on both sides was truly terrific. The enemy's 
shot and shells were screaming through the air or ravaging 
our sides and decks without cessation, while ours were di- 
vesting them of their more exposed batteries, plowing up 
their hill-eides and decimating their campe in terrible 
haste. I saw one large shell from the Lowisville fall and 
explode directly under one of their guns, sending a score 
of rebel soldiers to their long homes, demolishing the bat- 
tery and scattering those not killed or wounded in infecent 
haste to the nearest covers. When we had attained the 
last-named position, viz., within three hundred yards of 
their works, we stopped our headway, and when the boats 
were motionless we poured in our last and most destructive 
fire. It really seemed at this time that the quinteseence 
of destruction was contained in those twelve great iron 
thunderers. With each discharge a rebel gun was silenced, 
at each broadside a host of frightened rebels would scud up 
the hill to a place of safety behind the upper earth-works, 
and all but two of the lower guns had ceased to deal us 
their destruction. Now a new battery of 120-pound guns 
opened upon us from the left and rear of the first works. 
We were within point-blank range, and the destruction to 
our fleet was really terrible. One huge solid shot struck 
our boat just at the angle of the upper deck and pilot-house, 

rforated the iron plating, the heavy tim- 

rs and buried itself in a pile of hammocks just in tront 
and in a direct line with the boilers. Another, a shell, 
raked us from bow to stern, passed through the wheel- 
house, emerged, dropped and exploded in the river just at 
our stern, ‘Then a 10-inch solid shot entered our starboard 
bow port, demolished a gun carriage, killed three men and 
wounded four others, traversed the entire length of the 
boat, and sunk into the river in our wake. Then a shell 
came shrieking through the air, striking fair into our for- 
ward starboard port, killing another man and woundi 
two more, passed aft, sundering ofr rudder chains, ant 
rendering the boat unmanageable. Now we were com- 
pelled to drop astern, and leave the scene of action; but 
our gunners sent their respects to the rebels as long as their 
fire could be the least effective; and, so far as we were 
concerned, the battle was over. 

This last battery was the one that put the finishin 
stroke to the fleet. One of the enemy's shells entered an 
exploded directly in the pilot-house of the St. Louis, kill- 
ing the pilot and wounding Flag-Officer Foote severely in 
the leg. Two of the shots entered the Pittsburg below the 
guards, causing her to leak badly, and it is probable that 
she will sink before —— Another entered the Caron- 
delet, killing four men and injuring eight others. By this 
time three of the boats were disabled, and then the signal 
was given to back out and return to our anchorage. The 
enemy‘s lower battery was silenced, however, and only the 
two 120-pounders on the hill were playing upon us, and it 
is universally conceded that if we had had ten minutes’ 
more time Fort Donelson would have fared the fate of Fort 
Henry, and the Cumberland River been opened and di- 
vested of its rebel embargo. 


TAYLOR'S AND M‘ALLISTER’S BATTERIES. 


On the same page we reproduce another sketch 
by Mr. Simplot, which shows the position of Tay- 
lor’s and M‘Allister’s Batteries during the fight. 
The correspondent of the New York Jimes thus 
described their performance : 


Early on the morning of Friday—almost before it was 
fairly light—the enemy poured forth in a mass of not less 
than men, and hurled themselves with tremendous 
force against the Forty-fifth and Twelfth Illinois regi- 
ments, that were nearly on the extreme right. Accom- 
panying them were twelve batteries of artillery. The 
Forty-fifth and Twelfth sustained the shock manfully for 
a short time, and then withdrew. The Eighteenth and 
Ninth Illinois soon after came to their support, and for a 
short time held the enemy in check. Soon after the Thir- 
tieth, Thirty-first, and Eleventh Illinois regiments; the 
Eighth Missouri, Fifty-eighth Ohio, and Twenty-fifth Ken- 
tucky, and Willard’s Battery were added to the National 
forces, and the fight became of terrific proportions. M‘A]- 
lister’s battery took position on an eminence, and for four 
hours their heavy 24-pounders were not silent for a single 
instant. During all this time they were exposed to a 
heavy fire from the rebels, who had erected batteries so as 
to command M‘Allister’s position from three points—two 
directly in front, and one on his right. Taylor's Battery 
stood a little to the rear of the other, and somewhat to the 
left; the other National batteries were distributed at vari- 


the porition ef the Nationa} 


forces, for there ean be strictly no correet 
at no time during the fight the 
Now they pushed forward, = fell back, withdrew. 2; 
were replaced by others. e fight itself was prolo: = 
and desperate. Now it rolled over a hill, anon poured _ 
& ravine, always in the woods, and always marki .n 
track in characters of blood. The conflict w yo 
— according to any particular military plan—men 
rocks, any thip 
tle head and blazed away whenever a wg 
he Twenty-fifth Kentucky Regiment was on 
treme right, and was attacked by a swarm of fem 
with euch vigor that they broke and fied in disorder, At 
another part of the National line the attack was conducted 
by such overwhelming numbers that the line was broke 
through, and the battle seemed ae likely to eee on 
a total rout on the part of the Natio | forces, It was ae 
this last gap broken through the National line that M‘Al 
lister’s Battery was stationed, and where for a time it fell 
inte the hands of the rebels. The battery had only 15@ 
rounds of ammunition, and at about 10 o'clock heat oan 
all fired away—not a single shot was left. Captain M‘A] 
lister in vain endeavored to obtain a oupply from the rear: 
a shot from the enemy passed through t of his horses. 
another tore off the trail from one ef the guns a thi 
— the ey of a second gun. 
vy force of the enemy obtained a cover near bi 
opened fire at about two hundred yards with ane 
Hitching six horses to the only undamaged gun, he en. 
deavered to haul it off, but the weight was so great, and 
the road in such a muddy condition, that it was found im. 
it 
mile it became mired, and he was reluctantly obliged tp 
leave it. The horses were driven off, dragging the lim. 
bers and empty caissons, and the guns were left to their 
fate. In the course of the day a tremendous charge on the 
part of our troops reoccupied the lost ground, closed up the 
gap, and recovered the pieces. They were found where 
they were left, their great weight—being 24-pound siege 
guns—probably preventing the enemy from taking them 
away. 


IN THE SAVANNAH RIVER. 


WE continue in this number, on page 169, our se- 
ries of sketches of the operations of THz ComBinep 
ExrxEp!T10on under Commodore Dupont and Gen- 
eral SHERMAN in the Savannah River. Our artist 
Mr. Davis, thus describes his pictures : 


THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN FORT PULASKI 
A SAVANNAH CUT OFF, 

Batteries have been built by our troops u the 
of the Savannah River, whieh have so Ae 
driving back in a damaged condition any of the rebel fleet 
that have attempted to run the gauntlet. Some of the of. 
ficers engaged in the reconnoissance for a suitable spot 
came very near discovery several times. The guns were 
conveyed at night, before any more than a trail had been 
cut through the cane, the ground being s0 swampy that 
large plank had to be placed and replaced for the Pome 
guns to go on—the men, pulling and swearing, being at 
times knee-deep in mud. Now this road is corduroyed, 
and quite tolerable. 

Captain Seers cut the telegraphic communication adrift, 
removing some three-quarters of a mile of the wire. 


THE RAILROAD BETWEEN CHARLESTON AND 
SAVANNAH. 

I send you a rough sketch of this road, or rather of one 
of its peculiar features, which, owing to the almost inter- 
minable swamp through which it passes, is a very promi- 
nent one as well. 

The trestle-work, as it is called, is built of the pitch- 
pine, while under it there is kindling enough, in the shape 
of grass, reeds, and decayed wood, to start a quick fire, 
which, once started, would leave the road in such a condi- 
tion that it would be many a day ere Secesh would make 
use of it as a thoroughfare. 


A, Powder Magazine.—B, Outside air-chamber.—C, Fric- 
tion primer.—D, Wire spiral.—E, String to primer. 


A SUBMARINE TORPEDO. 


Tue following correspondence will explain the 
above drawing: 

U. 8.Gun-soat, Warent Riven, Txcnspay Evs., Fed. 18, 1862. 

Yesterday our boats were surv the mouth of Wright 


River for a channel into the Savannah River, when they 
di to be some infernal 
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Not being able to examine it fully renege 
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they to-da nd 
: succeeded in getting one, a diagram of which I inclose. 
They brought it on board of this veseel, and it is provi- 
dential that it did not explode on board, as they handled 
| it very carelessly; but finally, by the precaution of our 
Captain, it was sent ashore, when we fired into it with 
| rifle, when it immediately exploded ; and a fearful explo- 
sion it was, enough to blow a ship out of the water. I 
suppose these are what they meant when they said we 
would meet with a warm reception in coming to Savan- 
nah. I have no doubt they have plenty more laid for us; 
but new, that we have discovered the plot, we shall be om 
the qui vive for them, Our boats are out again to-night 
after the other four. 
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THE MAJOR’S MITTENS. 


Tae little ivory hook flew round and round on 
its narrow circuit, guided by Hope Bayne's slender 


fingers. 

rest of the girls were with their 
employment of knitting, and the old orthodox 
mixed” yarn from the needles; and 
they laughed at and quizzed Hope Bayne for her 
daintier work—a mitten of brown zephyr wool, 
gauntleted with “Magenta.” But Hope Bayne, 
through all this laughing and quiszing, kept on 
with her crocheting, plying deftly the ivory hook 
until the last mitten was nearly finished. 

While she Sa by 
ones, and twos, and threes—young officers camp- 
ing out just beyond the city awaiting orders. 

Ones and twos and threes. ; 

Hope Bayne glances up as they enter, dropping 
a nod here and and sometimes a smile with it. 

At last she drops a stitch with one of her nods, 
and somebody, stepping on the slender thread of 
zephyr, it snaps in twain and out ravels two or 

more stitches. 

‘* Goodness!” cries Kitty Mills, whom nothing 
escapes, “‘ that’s four times your worsted has bro- 
ken, Hope. Three times a quarrel, and the fourth 
a death, do you remember ?” 


Miss Bayne’s lip curved disdainfully, which, | 


Kitty Mills perceiving, she went on in a break- 
neck style, quite in her way when provoked. ‘‘ It’s 
sure, Hope—never knew it fail. You spilled the 
salt at dinner too—I saw you. A dog howled un- 
der your window all last night besides; and this 
morning Margaret broke your hand-mirror in dust- 
ing, and flung the pieces into the street. I caught 
her at it.” 

Almost every body has a pet superstition. This 
of the breaking of mirrors happened to be Hope 
Bayne’s. That tantalizing midge of a cousin, 
Kitty Mills, knew it; so in consequence she knew 
‘where to send her shaft. 

If it did her any good she had her revenge; for 
on Hope Bayne’s face, usually so masked with 
reticence, @ look of uneasiness sat. 

This only stimulated curiosity. Kitty Mills ar- 
gued to berself thus: 

“‘ If Hope cares for this, it’s on account of those 
mittens. That’s the connection. I'll hold fast to 
that string.” 

Which she accordingly did, giving it little ex- 
perimental pulls now and then. This by-the-way. 

*‘ And it all runs on that thread of wool, Hope ; 
all the train of omens. Be careful where you be- 
stow those mittens. He'll be sure to be killed 
whoever wears them.” 

The breaker of the thread stood, throughout. 
this talk, quite silent and looking down into Miss 
Bayne’s face. For him she dropped the nod, the 
smile, and the stitch with it, which has raveled on 
to such an extent. 

Hope Bayne, lifting her eyes, catches the look, 
and then he says, rather low of tone, 

“‘ Do not mind the omen, Miss Hope ; the wearer 
will not, I assure you.” | 

Kitty Mills had discovered what she had been 
longing to discover. There happening a lull in the 


. hum of voices just then, all the other girls, who had 


been quizzing Hope Bayne for the past two days 
on this very subject, discovered what Kitty had 
discovered. 

A smile went round the group. ‘So the mittens 
of brown zephyr, with Magenta gauntlets, were for 
Major Thornly. The nut was cracked for them. 

Hope Bayne sat there, cold as a statue outwardly, 
but with a fire raging inwardly. Proud and re- 


- served in all her actions, she had no power to “ turn 


off” thingsof this nature. She felt her delicacy 
invaded, and hated, for that time, the invaders. 
Always on guard with the world, she could not 
comprehend the unguarded speech of Major Thorn- 
ly ; so for that time, too, she hated him. 

But no sign of this betrayed itself on the cool, 
calm face at which Major Thornly looked, quite 
unconscious as he gazed that he was observed. 

While he gazed the others gazed too, now and 
then, and wondered what she would say. She 
disappcinted them by saying nothing, but went on 
with her crocheting, which was at its last stitches. 

Presently the little ivary hook pulled through 
the final thread. Her work was done. 

She put them together carelessly, then turning, 
handed them to Major Thornly, saying clearly, 
ery trace of embarrassment, 

“*T hope they may do you much service, Major 
Thornly. Colonel Grey writes that he finds the 
worsted ones like these much warmer than those 
of knit yarn.” 

Frank Thornly could not have told what had 


hurt him; but a vague sense of pain and loss stole 


over him. A moment ago the world was so bright 
and pleasant, now it was so dead and cold. A 


_ Moment ago he had forgotten the room had any 
occupants but Hope Bayne and himself; now half 


a dozen people stood between them, though she sat 
before him. 

But Hope Bayne had-succeeded ip her object. 
She had checkmated the invaders of her castle of 
pride ; so what matter if a knight was overthrown ? 

Kitty Mills stood listening by, with her head 
on = mischief. 

tty Mi such an innocent way nobody 
believed her malicious, yet her innocent An dealt 
sharp wounds sometimes. 
Kitty don’t mean any 
unt, no tact, you know, but good-hearted.” 

ows right an and w 
ious they were most of them 

This once she overshot the mark. 

“* Four times the thread has broken. I wouldnt 
take jor Thornly. They'll bring bane to 
the weareP;” and she glanced up into his face with 
her childish expression of serious superstition. 

“I'd wear them though they brought my death 
warrant, so that they brought one dane 
wearer,” he returned, catching at her 
with # manner half earnest, half playful. A faint 


| going eut of town to-morrow morning, and your 


color dyed the cool cheek of the fair ‘‘ Bayne”’ her- 
self; and Charley Hayes and the rest of the boys 
clapped their hands, and ‘‘ bravo” at the gallant 
Major’s adroitness. 

So the Major got his mittens. ‘‘I hope they 
may be of service to you,” she had said to him. 
The Words were kind, but the manner froze. A 
week ago she had promised them to him with a 
smile, and, he. had thought, a little blush. How 
delightful it had all been, and now the pleasure 
was gone! What was the matter? 

He would know before they separated that night ; 
and with this determination he turned away from 
Kitty Mills, who had been chattering unheard for 
the last five u.:r~tes to him, and looked for the ob- 
ject of his thoughts. 

He frowned as he looked. Hayes and the two 
lieutenants surrounded her chair completely. He 
was not going to play a fourth there; so he went 
back to little Kitty Mills, whose pretty wicked 
eyes sparkled brightly at this result. But leaning 
over her chair, and looking down upon such a pretty 
fairy even as she was, both eyes and thoughts 
kept wandering to the other side of the room, where 
Hope Bayne’s silvery treble rang out brilliantly in 
repartee and jest. 

It was easier for Hope Bayne to evince levity 
than deep emotion. Thus she often belied herself, 
and got the reputation of a woman whose nature 
was transparently fine, but colder than the Arctic 


seas. 

Little Kitty now—nestling there amidst the cush- 
ions and prattling away to the gentleman over- 
looking her; in her queer, childish manner say- 
ing such free things so naturally that they sound 
prettier than any thing else—she has the reputa- 
tion of a good heart: “ quite a tender little thing, 
indeed,” some people would tell you, “and tyran- 
nized over completely by that haughty cousin, 
Miss Bayne.” So while this “tender little thing” | 
prattles on two hearts ache in a dumb passion 
which hers can never understand. 

It was a bright, clear night, and the little knit- 
ting party had decided that walking home would 
be much pleasanter than riding ; so Frank Thorn: 
ly consoled himself with the determination to ac- 
company Miss Bayne on this walk, and find out 
what the matter was. 

But when a girl made of “ spirit, fire, and dew,” 
like Hope Bayne, decides a thing for herself, even 
the determination of so brave a fellow as Major 
Thornly is quite impotent against it. He found 
it so. 

But what possessed the girl? What madness 
came over her in that hour? 

As they emerged from the ante-room, cloaked 
and hooded, she approached him holding out her 
hand, saying in pleasant tones, but oh! so careless- 
ly indifferent : 

**I will bid you good-by, Major Thornly ; I am 


regiment may leave before I return.” 

This was a precious bit of acting! She had no 
more idea of staying twenty-four hours out of town 
than she had of making a journey to the moon. 
But under all that cool exterior a fiery vein of 
thought was running. ‘ He thinks I like him, 
and he proclaims it to the public. Let the public 
see how cool I am!” 

So in this madness they parted—she sending 
forth her brilliancy in a strain of restless excite- 
ment which quite overcame Lieutenant Wilmer ; 
he stunned and silent, and too careless of the world 
to heed its observation. 

So they parted—she thought to meet again with- 
in the week. That night when he arrived at his 
hotel there was a dispatch awaiting him, ordering 
him to move forward without delay. Eagerly he 
prepared to obey it. Only last week what tender 
regrets would have saddened this news! Now it 
was all that was left him. ‘Glory should be his 
mistress in future! Women were false and fickle |” 
Thus reasoning, he marched on at the head of his 
troops in the early dawn of that morning. 

In restless, broken slumber, Hope Bayne hears 
the winding bugle sound, and, half adream, mar- 
vels what it means. And while she dreams 
march on and away, to ‘‘ battle and sudden death.” 

It was late when she came down that morning. 
“Too late to drive to Maywood and back; we will 
put it off until to-morrow, Kitty!” Kitty had 
been up betimes, and read the newspaper; so she 
handed the sheet to her cousin with her cup of 
coffee. 

There it was, in large type, the whole startling 
information of the late dispatch, and the hurried 
departure at dawn. 

No exclamation escaped the reader’s lips. The 
pure, pale coloring of her face might have whitened, 
but it was scarcely perceptible. Not a tremor of 
the mouth, not a flutter of the eyelids; yet she felt 
herself turning stone cold in that moment. 

If Kitty Mills, sitting there opposite her, thought 
to discover the state of her feeling she was doomed 
to disappointment. Too deep for tears, or sighs, or 
lamentations; too deep for conscious coloring or 
fluttering pulses was the regret, the remorse that 
instantly awoke to life. When beyond recall she 
realized what she had lost, and how. She saw 
with a shiver he.” mad and selfish folly, her insane 
pride. A thousand acts of tenderness manli- 
ness returned upon her to prove how he had forgot- 
ten the world for love of her, while she had made 
it her tyrant. In this retrospect her scul came 
down from its haughty citadel and sat in sackcloth 

All this while she mechanically drank her coffee 
and went through the form of a breakfast. All this 
while Kitty Mills sat opposite,“watching her curi- 
ously. Kitty Mills could little understand that, 
in the solemn vigil of .this stricken soul, she was 
utterly forgotten ; and when her cousin's calm face 
turned away, she said to herself, “‘ Ice is not colder 
and harder than Hope Bayne’s heart !” 

Major Thornly sat writing in his tent until a 
late hour the night before the reconnoissance at 
Leesburg. He who was usually cheerful, almost 


gay, under the most depressing or the most hazard- 


ous of undertakings, felt strangely oppressed on 
this night. Memory after memory crowded upon 
him, and life seemed to wear new glories in the 
shadow of death which haunted him. He thought 
- of Ellsworth—hisclear presentiment—the fall which 
followed it. And though he smiled at his thought 
and its suggestions, and strove to attribute it to 
the hour and his imagination, yet he found it im- 
possible to shake off the solemn forebodings that 
filled bis soul. 

At length he yielded to the mood sufficiently to 
indite several letters, to be delivered in case he 
should never return from the field of the morrow. 
Tender letters of farewell, brave and simple and 
manly like the writer. 

In the midst of this occupation he opens a box 
for a needed énvelope : beneath the package a the 
parting gift of Hope Bayne—the brown mittens, 

with their bright ‘‘ Magenta” gauntlets, untouched 


by soiloruse. Back it all comes—the dreary even-. 


ing—her cold words and colder manner, and the 
careless parting speech. Back it all comes, but 
with it comes a clearer sense, perhaps, of her proud, 
inscrutable heart. Time and absence have soft- 
ened the rough edge of these memories, and he re- 
members hours when she was gentle and symna- 
thetic—when she gave him many a hope, by 
blush, and smile, and action. ‘‘ It must have been 
my fault,” he thinks to himself; “ I was a blunder- 
ing fellow always, and she was kind before. But 
I love you, Hope—I love you!” and on the bright 
Magenta colors a tear dropped suddenly from eyes 
as brave as ever wept. 

Hesitating a moment he obeyed the impulse 
which quickly came, and in a few earnest sentences 
wrote to her of his love and faith, touching lightly 
upon their last meeting; but in that brief mention 
divesting her of the shadow of unkindness by an 
almost playful acknowledgment of his own failings 
and demerits. This done, he turned to seek the 
repose he needed for the coming day. As he did so 
his eye again fell upon her gift. He took them up 
hastily, and thrust them into his bosom, saying 
aloud, ‘‘ They shall go with me as a talisman.” 

What was it? The sound of his own voice, or 
the unburdening of his heart, that suddenly broke 
the spell? for at the action and the words a feel- 
ing of instant relief came over him. It was as if 
the smoke of battle had uplifted, and showed hima 
sure vision of safety and success. He passed his 
hand over his brow, as if to clear his brain, or as- 
sure himself that he was awake. ‘‘ I am the sport 
of idle fancy,” he murmured; “‘nof ten minutes 
since I felt almost as if the messenger of death had 
claimed me, and here I am in another moment 
breathing free, as if just released from some near 
danger; and all at the touch of a pair of mittens— 
Hope’s mittens,” he utters softly. ‘* Perhaps, per- 
haps they are to be a talisman, as I said ;" and with 
a half smile at his ‘idle fancies” he flings himself 


down to rest and sleep. 
** Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode, and well; 
Into the jaws of death, 
the mouth of hell,” 
rode on those brave leaders with their brave 
that day. Every one knows the fearful y 


that followed—the repulse, the flight, the loss. 
Every one knows, too, of the heroisms that made 
it not all a defeat. 

In the hottest of the fight Major Thornly was 
urging on his men—cool, collected, and cheerful 
under the most disastrous circumstances. Shot 
and shell hurtled past him, but still he rode un- 
harmed. He seemed to bear a charmed life in the 
midst of the dead and dying. 

A column just beyond loses its leader; confu- 
sion and dismay run along the line. The next 
moment the panic would have spread, when Major 
Thornly dashed on to the rescue. The sight of 
his inspiring face as he assumed command, his 
dauntless air as he marshaled them together, gave 
them both ardor and confidence; and again they 
press forward through 

‘+ flame and smoke, 

And shout and groan and sabre stroke.” 
Again they press forward ; but the gallant leader, 
where is he? In a charge from the enemy that 
swept down many a brave fellow he had fallen. 
Was his presentiment of death realized? Had 
the messenger claimed him in that hour ? 
* * * * * 

Kitty Mills at the window, making a pretty show 
of her blue-yarn knitting in her white glancing 
hands, nods and smiles to passing acquaintances. 
Hope Bayne, at the piano, plays melancholy noc- 
turns with a tense passion of meaning which Kitty 
Mills never understands. The October sun shines 
in at the window, a cheery little Wood-fire crackles 
on the hearth, the great gray cat purs contented- 
ly in its rays, and every thing presents a smiling 
scene of peace, which only the passionate player 
there, with her drooping head, contradicts. A look 
at her woeful face, and the image of peace melts 
away into dreams of desolation as‘mournful as the 
dreary nocturn. 

The door opens. Kitty glances up with a dis- 
appointed face. ‘* Oh, it’s cnly you, Will!” 

The lad perks his saucy lips into mockery. 
‘* Yes, only ‘you, Will,’” he returns. He knows 
Miss Kitty Mills’s peculiarities. 

Then his face changes, and he goes on : 

‘*More news—all the defails of the 
ment,” drawing the paper from his pocket. The 
player turns from the piano at this. Over the 
paper her eager eyes wander rapidly. Then, with 
a sigh of relief, she passes it on to her cousin. He 
is not mentioned. She may yet have hope. Kit- 
ty, giving the columns a hasty survey, ya 


goes 

sauntering out of the room, tossing her blue-yarn 
ball to the cat upon the hearth. 

This seems to give Master William 

undisguised satisfaction ; for as the door closes the 


“T waited till Kitty went: she’ 

| the lad volunteered. ~~ curious,” 
Why do her cheeks pale and flush 

hands tremble at the seal of this letter? yoo 


who, 
“ At midnight, in his guarded tent,” 
wrote those tender sentences of fa : 
—ay, ask him ! 
But the flushing of the cheeks, the trembli 
the hands, had something of expectant joy on 
She only thought he had written to her! 


And as the woeful eyes uplift he realizes something 
more of life’s stern passion than his fifteen years 
had ever comprehended before. 
He understands so delicately and Wisely, that, as 
he 


** Never, never, whispered by the phantom years,” 

When Will came down to breakfast the next 
morning his sister was not there, and Kitty poured 
his coffee for him in her default ; for Hope had been 
both mother and sister to Will five years that very 
month. Though her absence was by no means so 
unusual, Will was uneasy on this morning. He 
hadn't forgotten the odd effect of that letter; so he 
evinced his uneasiness by kicking the table-legs 
and quarreling with Kitty—two accomplishments 
in which he excelled. 

At dinner the same cause of uneasiness exi 
and the same consequence enéued ; he kicked the 
table-legs and quarreled with Kitty. (Query: do 
all boys have a natural propensity to kick table. 
legs ?—the narrator never saw one that didn't.) At 
tea, again he missed the familiar face; and this 
time forgot to quarrel with his cousin, even if he 
unconsciously performed the other accomplishment. 

To his inquiries Kitty answered carelessly,‘ Hope 
had a headache.” 

Going up to bed he loitered by her door—not a 
sound. Then he ventured to call softly, ‘ Hope!” 
Noanswer, Then he openéd the door and entered. 

Hope was lying where she had flung herself the 
night before, and dressed as he had seen her when 
she read her letter. But the white face of woeful 
passion was greatly changed. Fever burned upon 
the cheeks and parched the lips, and in the fitful 
slumber into which she had fallen she moaned 
restlessly. Unused to such signs of illness, yet the 
boy was well aware it was no light matter. 

He turned to call for Kitty ; then back he went, 
with a grim look of determination on his face, and 
deliberately turned the key upon his sister's writ- 
ing-desk and transferred it to his pocket, muttering 
at the time, 7 

** You don’t get into that, Miss Kitty, while /’m 
round |” 

When Kitty came she was shocked and sorry 
enough. ‘She did not know, she was sure, it was 
any thing serious, for Hope often had headaches.” 

Will growled at her, and jumped down three 
steps at a time as he ran for the doctor. For ten 
days Hope Bayne hovered between life and death; 
on the twelfth she awoke to sensibility and suffer- 
ing. By her bedside she found watching a fresh 
young face, whom she had often, kindly enough, but 
selfishly, overlooked and half-forgotten in the past. 
She found it had been her most faithfal watcher 
these ten days. It looked anxious and worn now, 
and her heart smote her as she realized what a 
fount of love she had neglected. Here was some- 
thing to live for, after all; and the pang of her 
awakened memory softened. ‘‘ Dear Will!” And 
the face she turned to his had resumed its calm, 
but the old expression of proud and lonely bitter- 
ness had de 

A fortnight after they were en route for Wasb- 
ington to join her father, résident for the winter 
there, in his attendance upon several law cases. 

Hope, still pale and thin from her recent illness, 
had ample excuse in remaining at home, while 
Kitty panticipated in the gayeties of the season. 

Left thus alone with Will one evening—he was 
almost her constant companion now—she asks him 
the question which has possessed her mind for 
weeks : 

“Will, you were with me much during those 
delirious days—did I mention any names?” 

The lad looked away from her as he replied, 
Once, Hope.” 

“ Was Kitty present?” 

‘Not she!” and he shook his head in triumph. 

“* What did I say, Will?” 

“You just called Frank, that was all.” 

At this point Miss Kitty’s laughing tones sre 
beard, and that young lady enters full of elation 
and success. 

“Such a splendid time-—so many gers 
That young Frenchman, D’Bffenuil, and a Hun- 
garian Count! And oh; Hope, an old flame of 
yours! He looks dreadfully thin and pale— 
wounded, you know, at Leesburg—hasn’t been out 
but a little while.” Hope was listening toer in- 
differently, until she said, ‘‘ He seems as épris of 
you as ever; and J did think you liked him, Hope, 
until that night. It's my opinion, ma belle cousine, 
that you will never be in love with any body. 

That night! what night? She turned to Kitty, 
shortly, 

“ are you talking about, Kitty ?” 

“Well, you needn’t be so snappish, Hope! | 
or talking of your preux chevaher, Major Thorn 
y.” 

Hope Bayne had never fainted in her life: but 


saucy lips curl with an unmistakable air of boyish 
triumph, and he approaches his sister with a letter. | 


| 


she came so near it now that Kitty Mills was fright 


| 
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; 
Willie, standing there, even with his 
ie boy’s heart, knew what that. voiceless calm Meant 
| far better than Kitty Mills would 
; } a the cupola by some.-hint. of tents newly pitched 
| ’ and rumors of a newly forming camp. And while 
| tae 2 Miss Kitty forgets her indolence in the charming 
Bie prospect of a fresh court of suitors, and flies off to 
| i greet the welcome sight of their floating flags, her 
ai. cousin, Hope, escapes to her room with a burden 
i of death upon her soul. All night with this heayy 
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ened. When she recovered herself somewhat, 
Kitty began her talk. 

‘ What was ter, Hope? Was the room 
too warm?” Slowly Hope met her eyes, and 
bravely answered, 

“| thought he was dead, Kitty. That was why 
your sudden information overcame me.” Kitty 
Mills was more amazed than she cared to_own. 
She could understand evasion, bnt this simple cour- 
age of acknowledgment was quite beyond her. 

But Hope loses all thought but one. He is liv- 
ing: he loves her: the long agony is forgotten. 

Early the next morning, at a very unfashion- 
able hour, Major Thornly, in obedience to the brief 
summons he has received, enters Miss Bayne’s 
presence. 

As he bends over her hand, reverent yet ardent, 
warm lips brush his cheek. It is a welcome he 
bad not dared to dream of He turns her face to 


his. 

“‘ Hope, is it so—do you love me ?” 

She tells him all the sad, sad story; never spar- 
ing herself from first to last. In it the wealth of 
her heart is mage He no longer ques- 
tions her love. generous soul only regretted 
her suffering. 

“| was afraid you had received that letter,” he 
said; ‘‘but I was not sure, for Lieutenant Hayes, 
who had charge of my papers, immediately left 
for the North, and I have never seen him since 
the engagement. He supposed, undoubtedly, not 
hearinz of me at once, that I was dead; and in- 
deed, Hope, I thought I was very near death my- 
self when I fell with my horse in that last charge. 
But I was only stunned and wounded, and man- 
aged to escape in spite of it. But, Hope, the most 
marvelous part of the story is yet untold.” He drew 
from his breast a pair of mittens—braqwn mittens, 
with Magenta gauntlets. How well she remem- 
bered them, and shuddered as she remembered ! 

“Nay, do not tremble, Hope; these mittens 
saved my life.” He unfolded them, and showed 
a pressure, round and even, with the threads bro- 
ken and worn in its centre. ‘‘ The ball which 
made this glanced off and lodged in my belt. If 
it had entered where it struck I should not be 
here, for it was just against my heart. The actual 
wound which I received was in my left shoulder, 
and was neither deep nor dangerous.” 

Briefly he went over his thoughts and emotions 
on the eve of the battle. The tears flowed down 
her cheeks as he added, 

‘God's providence guided me, Hope, I earnestly 
believe. He could have chosen no dearer instru- 
ment than you,” 

If Kitty Mills was amazed at this dénouement, 
she kept it carefully to herself; but Will wickedly 
declares that she is outwitted for once; and his 
sly allusions, as they sit over their cups at break- 
fast, produce the inevitable result—he kicks the 
table-legs and quarrels with Kitty. 


TWO NIGHTS IN THE CATA- 
COMBS. 


It is rather difficult to obtain access to the cata- 
combs of Paris, simply, I believe, because the Gov- 
ernment consider that it is morbid and valueless 
curiosity which induces people to desire to visit 
such a spot; but there is an impression, more or 
less prevalent in the French provinces, that the 
reason why 80 many difficulties are thrown in the 
way of paying a visit to these gigantic galleries is 
owing to the fact that there is an entry into this 
underground world from the palace of the Tuileries. 
The provincials reverently believe that the reign- 
ing potentate, whether king or emperor, is afraid 
of assassins being able to penetrate into the palace 
by this entry if the catacombs become publicly 
known, and their intricacies made oomprehensible. 
Say to any one of these provincials that the case 
would be met by blocking up this palatial entrance 
to the vaults, and you will get in return a violent 
shake of the head. ‘No, no,” your countryman 
will answer; “if majesty is d of assassins en- 
tering from the catacombs, remember the cata- 
combs would give a means of escaping if assas- 
sins, in the shape of rebels, entered at the open 
gate. No, no—they'l not block up the palace en- 
trance to the catacombs. No, no!” 2 

Let this be as it may, it is certain that I and a 
party of four, exclusive of the guide, obtained per- 
mission to visit underground Paris. And it is 
worthy of remark, as illustrating upon what small 
hinges serious events turn, that if I had not said 
the following words to the cabman who took me 
to the entrance, I should never have had to endure 
what I am about to describe. These words were: 
“If I do not return in half an hour, drive off.” 
So saying, I paid the man in advance for waiting, 
and followed my party to the entrance-door, which 
was of heavy wood. 

My reason for retaining the cabman was this: 
I had been waiting some days for the official per- 
mission to visit the catacombs, and on the very 
morning when it arrived I was preparing to’ start 
for London upon business of moment. Now the 
train started at twelve, and the written permit ar- 
rived at ten. I was undesirous of losing the op- 
portunity for my underground exploration, and I 
was desirous of starting by the twelve o'clock train. 
I therefore came to the conclusion that if half an 
hour in the catacombs (from eleven to half past) 
would satisfy me, I could then catch the train by 
twelve if I had a cab ready: whereas if I found 
the exploration sufficiently attractive to occupy 
more time, I would then defer my departure until 
the evening. 

I found the catacombs extraofdinary, but mo- 
notonous. Every body knows that they were orig- 
inally the stone mines which supplied the building 
material of Paris; in fact, it has been aptly said 
that Paris has been built of her own entrails. Let 
there be the least volcanic shock below Paris— 
she lies in a volcanic line—and her stupendous 
palaces, her whole being, would be swallowed in 
the tomb she herself has excavated. 


At the beginning of this century Napoleon de- 


creed extra-mural interment, and all the grave- 
yards within the walls of Paris were broken up and 
built over. The bones of centuries were moved 
into the catacombs. Millions of the bones of dead 
French were carried thither, and fantastically ar- 
ranged. The visitor passes between two walls of 
skulls, which all seem to stare at him with a ghast- 
ly blind stare. 

Ten minutes were quite enough to satisfy my 
curiosity; but our guide, true to his trade, kept 
on making the widest promises of coming won- 
ders, and, as a couple of my party were ladies, I 
need not add that the party’s curiosity was stimu- 
lated by the assertions of our leader. 

We each carried a little lamp, and we looked an 

odd group. 
“Well,” said I, at last, ‘‘I really think I will 
leave you to your promenade. I can find my way 
back, I feel sure, and I have yet time to catch the 
train.” 

The guide laughed at the idea of my finding my 
way back to the entrance. I looked at my watch. 
It wanted ten minutes to the half hour; if I did 
not go back at once, the cab would be gone. 

We had passed many transverse passages in our 
way ; indeed, the catacombs, as I saw them, seem- 
ed a wide street, intersected at regular intervals by 
smaller streets, and courts, and alleys. I was the 
last of my party, and perhaps, reluctant as I felt 
to go on, I lagged behind. At all events, I was 
looking about me from one side to the other, when, 
as the lamp of my companions crossed one of the 
transverse cuttings, I noticed, a few steps along 
this passage, an immense skull, in which all the 
teeth were singularly perfect, white, and gleam- 
ing. . I turned into the passage, meaning to in- 
spect this skull more narrowly, when, as I moved 
my head toward it, a horrible rat, frightened at my 
presence, leaped, in its fright, against my cheek. 
I fell as though I had beenshot. We all have an- 
tipathies, more or less, and my antipathy is rats. 
Iabhorthem. I am almost ashamed to say it, but 
the shock of the sudden appearance and touch of 
that rat caused me to faint. I must have lost my 
senses for many minutes. 

When I knew myself again I was utterly in the 
dark. The blackness seemed absolutely to hit me. 
I heard not a sound at first; then a rumbling; it 
was a passing carriage rolling above my horrible 
tomb. For a few moments, [ think, I lost my con- 
sciousness once more. I am not sure, however, on 
this point. Having again recovered it, I endeay- 
ored to grasp the full truth of my position. 

My friends were not near me, that was certain. 

Now, had they left the catacombs, or were they 
searching forme? That they discovered they had 
lost me, almost immediately after I had fainted, 
seeined to me certain, Then how was it they had 
left the spot near which they had last seen me? 
It was certain that, in looking for me, they would 
take the line we had traversed. Then why had 
they not found me? Suddenly the awful truth 
flashed upon me. They had thought, after calling 
to me many times and receiving no answer, that I 


| Aad tried to make my way to the entrance. When 


they reached it the half hour was ended, and, the 
driver being gone, they had believed him to have 
taken me away, and so s me on my road to 
England. 

It was a terrible knowledge to gain, but I did 
not utterly despair. I felt sure that the alarm 
would be taken before I had been long enough in 
my living tomb to die of starvation. But to pass 
even four or five days underground, without food 
or water, in a darkness which was positively mad- 
dening— 

I could not remain iffactive;"I must do some- 
thing. What could I do? 

My first question was, should I remain where I 
lay? In the first place, such inaction would kill 
me; in the second, it was needless; for, as when 
the alarm should be taken, every inch of this sub- 
terranean world would be searched till I should be 
found, it mattered not whither I might have wan- 
dered—I should be equally safe any where. 

I got up, stretched my hand, and touched the 
wall of skulls. I shrank to the ground again. A 
few moments, and I conquered my cowardice. I 
declare to you that within a few moments, and 
purely by dint of gravely and kindly reasoning 
wth myself, I was able to touch the dead about 
me with absolute calfmness; nay, I could run my 
hand over the shape of the skull with a kind of cu- 
riosity. 

My lamp was shivered into a thousand pieces. 
I can not tell to this day how it was my compan- 
ions did not hear the crash. I can only suppose 
that a carriage was rumbling along the road over- 
head when I fell. 

Suddenly I thought of the rat. Ifthe horrible 
thing came toward me, what should I do? The 
thought was parent to the belief that the execrable 
thing was there. I struck out instinctively, and, 
my hand coming upon some of the broken glass of 
the lamp, it was cut, and I felt blood flowing from 
the wounds. I bound my handkerchief, my gloves, 
my cravat, round and round the wounds, rather 
than a drop of my life's blood should fall, to become 
food for the horrible creature that had brought me 
to this pass. 

But I felt I must move—I must seek to free my- 
self while help was coming. Which way should I 
turn? 

I remembered that I had entered the on 
my right, and that the skull was on the left; then, 
to leave it, in order to reach the road by which we 
had come, I must let it be on my right hand, and 
when I had reached the road I mast turn to the 
left. I soon discovered the inordinately large 
skull, left it on"my right, and groped my way the 
few steps to the roadway. 1 knew when I reached 
it by the angle of bones. Immediately my high- 
ly-pitched senses perceived a change. My right 
cheek experienced an increase of temperature, 
Mind—my right cheek. 

I asked myself to what this change could be at- 
tributable? I soon answered myself. It was a 
current of air from the outer world. Now, thought 
I, this current of air—for current it was, though I 


could detect no movement in the 

must come from an opening; that opening must 
be at or near a door; then, if I follow up against 
this current, I shall ultimately reach the spot at 
which it enters. 

Next moment I know I must have turned pale, 
for when I turned full face toward the current I 
could detect no difference of temperature. It re- 
quired a contrast between the two cheeks, as it 
were, to ascertain the difference. I have since 
been told by a scientific friend that this can be ac- 
counted for. The nerves of the face, when I stood 
sideways, were struck by the current laterally, and 
therefore not so naturally as when the face was 
set toward it; because, as all the provisions of na- 
ture exhibit preservation of forces, the nerves of 
the face, in meeting the wind, naturally—that is, 
when the man is walking—are so placed in rela- 
tion to the wind as to offer the least possible amount 
of nervous surface to its influence. 

As suddenly as I had been struck with the cause 
of the current I obtained another means of ascer- 
taining my way. I turned to the wall of skulls 
which flanked the main road, and against which 
my right hand still was. Now I thought that side 
of each skull which receives the warm current, pre- 
cisely as my face received it, will, from its action, 
be drier than the other side, which has been infi- & 


nitely less open to the influence of the compara- =aae 


tively drying influence of this external atmosphere. 


It was as I thought. The right side of the skull mm 


—that is, the side which was right when I stood ~ 
with my back to the wall—was smoother than the ig 
left; so it was with twenty other skulls. I was | 
not in error, and my heart beat wildly. It was 


clear, let me follow this clew, and sooner or later it [=—= 


must lead me to the entrance. 

But there was a fault! 

I knew that we had come along the road which 
lay to my left; the current blew from the right. 
One of two causes accounted for this. Either I had 
become confused in my memory of the locality, 
and the right was my road, or there was more | 
than one entrance to these vaults. I decided to 
move to the right. I never learned afterward how 
many miles I really did travel; to me it seemed | 
hundreds. I went on and on—sometimes rapidly, | 
sometimes slowly, but always surely. I knew that! 
sooner or later I must come to a door. When I: * 
came to one of the transverse cuttings, of course [ 
had to make several steps at random. The dura- 
tion of those steps seemed years. My fingers trem- | 
bled with agony until they touched once more the | 


reassuring line of skulls. Sometimes I missed the (ie 


clew both of the drier side of the skull and the test | 
of heat on my face by turning it sideways, but I | 
soon regained it by continuing on. I suppose that 
at those times I was skirting curves. How many 
hours I spent in that wondrous walk, that logical | 
deduction, if so I may call it, I only knew when 
I was once more in the open air. If I had sat @ 
down and waited for help I should either have /j 


gone mad or idiotic, or have killed myself. De-|auam E 


pend on it, reader, no matter how bad your condi- Ze 
tion, in whatever fix you may be placed, there is 
no help like your own. 

I used to hear—I am speaking of my incarcera- 

tion as though it lasted months—I used to hear 
the rumbling of the jcarriaged overhead more or 
less distinctly, according to the depth of the stone 
above me. Yet it was company. That was the 
only noise which broke my silence. 
' Reverting to that current once more, it was as- 
tonishing how easily I learned its growing force, 
for I concentrated my whole mind upon the lesson. 
Ultimately, I could almost calculate the increase 
in its motion and temperature which so many hun- 
dred steps would yield. At last, suddenly, with- 
out any warning, the line of skulls ceased, and I 
touched woop! 

It was a door of open lattice-work. 

All looked dark beyond! But I knew I was at 
the exit. I had known that for many thousands 
of steps—many ; and yet, when I touched the door, 
how I started! 

What a celestial glory the day had as it broke 
upon my eyes, streaming in exquisite blue rays 
through the chinks of the outer door, which was 
beyond the lattice-work! I have no occasion to 
tell how I broke that lattice-work, how I hammer- 
ed at the outer door, how I was at last released in 
the presence of half a dozen gens d’armes (who had 
drawn their swords), and of a score of wondering 
workmen. 

This was not the gate by which I had entered. 
If I had been immured forty-two hours (as they 
told me), I had passed two nights in the catacombs, 
and all that time I had never once sat down. 

I found my friends in a great fright. They had 
only just learned, by telegraph, that I had not 
reached England, and that nobody in London knew 
any thing about me. I was ill for some time, of 
course; but I recovered to claim the distinction of 
having touched more skulls than any other man 


living. i 
THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION. 


Elizabeth City, where General Burnside has ex- 
changed prisoners with the rebels, is the capital of 
Pasquotank County, North Carolina, on the right 
bank of the Pasquotank River, about 20 miles from 
its mouth. It is 225 miles from Raleigh, and 50 
south of Norfolk, Virginia. It is one of the most 
considerable towns in the northeastern part of the 
State. The population was about 3000, and it con- 
tained two banks, two or three printing-offices, and 
several churches. . There was a large amount of | 
Government stores in the place, which were de- 
stroyed by the rebels on the appearance of our gun- 
boats. It was at Elizabeth City that Commander 
Rowan met and destroyed the enemy's fleet in Al- 
bemarle Sound. 
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THE FIRST SCENE. 


COMBE-RAVEN, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CHAPTER 
Tne hands on the hall clock pointed to half 


past six in the morning. ‘The house was a 
country vesidence in West Somersetshire, called 
Combe-Raven. ‘The day was the 4th of March, 
and the year was eighteen huadred and forty- 
six. 

No sounds but the steady ticking of the clock, 
and the lumpish snoring of a large dog stretch- 
ead on a mat outside the dining-room door, dis- 
turbed the mysterious morning stillness of hall 
and stairease. Who were the sleepers hidden in 
the upper regions? Let the house reveal its 
own seerets, and one by one, as they descend 
the stairs from their beds, let the sleepers dis- 
‘lose themselves. 

As the clock pointed to a quarter to seven the 
log woke and shook himself. After waiting in 
vain for the fuotman, who was accustomed to let 
him out, the animal wandered restlessly from 
one closed door to another on the ground-floor ; 
and, returning to his mat in great perplexity, 
appealed to the sleeping family with a long and 
melancholy howl. 

Before the last notes of the dog’s remon- 
strance had died away the oaken stairs in the 
higher regions of the house creaked under slow- 
lv«lescending footsteps. In a minate more the 
lirst of the female servants made her appear- 
ance, with a dingy woolen shawl over her shoul- 
ders—for the Merch morning was bleak, and 
rheumatism and the cook were old acquaint- 
ances, 

Receiving the dég’s first cordial advances with 
the worst possible grace, the cook slowly opened 
the hall door and let the animal out. It was a 
wild morning. Over a spacious lawn, and be- 
hind a black plantation of firs, the rising sun 
rent is way upward through piles of ragged gray 
Clout; heavy drops of rain fell few and far be- 
tween; the March wind shuddered round the 
con-rsof the house, and the wet trees swayed 
: 

“ven o'clock struck, and the signs of domes- 
tic Lt began to show themselves in more rapid 

ession, 

The house-maid came down—tall and slim, 
with the state of the spring temperature written 
vlly on her nose. The lady’s-maid followed— 
stuart, plamp, and sleepy. ‘The kitchen- 
came next—afflicted with the- face-achie, 
iil making no seeret of her sufferings. Last 
ofall the footman appeared, yawning disconso- 
litcly-—the living picture of a man who felt that 
liv had been defrauded of his fair night's rest. 

li conversation of the servants when they 
i--nbled before the slowly-lighting kitchen fire 
rtorred to a recent family event, and turned at 
sturtinge on this question: Had Thomas, the foot- 
man, seen any thing of the concert at Clifton, 
at Which his master and the two young ladies 
had been present on the previous night? Yes, 
Thomas had heard the concert; he had been 
paid for to go in at the back; it was a lond con- 
cert; it was a hot concert; it was described at 
the top of the bills as Grand; whether it was 
Worth traveling sixteen miles to hear by rail- 


Way, with the additional hardship of going back | 


miles by road at half past one in the 
Morin, was a question which he would leave 


' “us master and the young ladies to decide ; his 


| daded from the mother's, to 


own opinion, in the mean time, being unhesita- 
tingly No. Further inquiries on the part of all 
the female servants in succession clicited no ad- 
ditional information of any sort. ‘Thomas could 
hum none of the songs, and could describe none 
of the ladies’ dresses. His audience according- 
ly gave him up in despair; and the kitchen small- 
talk flowed back into its ordinary channels, un- 
til the clock struck eight, and startled the as- 
sembled servants into separating for their morn- 
ing’s work, 

A quarter past eight, and nothing happened. 
Half past—and more signs of life appeared from 
the bedrodm regions. The next member of the 
family who came down stairs was Mr. Andrew 
Vanstone, the master of the house. 

Tall, stout, and upright—with bright blue 
eyes, and healthy, florid complexion—his brown 
plush shooting-jacket carelessly buttoned awry ; 
his vixenish little Scotch terrier barking unre- 
buked at his heels; one hand thrust into his 
waistcoat pocket, and the other smacking the 
balusters cheerfully as he came down stairs hum- 
ming a tane—Mr. Vanstone showed his charac- 
ter on the surface of him freely to all men. An 
casy, hearty, handsome, good-humored gentle- 
man, who walked on the sunny side of the way 
of life, and who asked nothing befter than to 
meet all his fellow-passengers in this world on 
the sunny side too. Lstimuting him by years, 
he had turned fifty. Judging him by lightness 
of heart, strength of constitution, and capacity 
for enjoyment, he wag no older than most men 
who have only turned thirty. 

‘**'Thomas!” cried Mr. Vanstone, taking up 
his old felt hat and his thick walking-stick from 
the hall-table. ‘* Breakfast this morning at ten. 
The young ladies are not likely to be down ear- 
lier after the concert last night. By-the-by, 
how did you liké the concert yourself, ch? You 
thought it was Grand? Quite right; so it was. 
Nothing but Crash-Bang, varied now and then 
by Bang-Crash ; all the women dressed within an 
inch of their lives; smothering heat, blazing gas, 
and no room for any body—yes, yes, ‘Thomas: 
Grand’s the word for it, and Comfortable isn't.” 
With that expression of opinion Mr. Vanstone 
whistled to his vixenish terrier, flourished his 
stick at the hall-door in cheerful defiance of the 
rain, and set off through wind and weather for 
his morning walk. 

The hands, stealing their steady way round 
the dial of the clock, pointed to ten minutes to 
nine. Another member of the family appeared 
on the stairs—Miss Garth, the governess. 

No observant eyes could have surveyed Miss 
Giurth without seeing at once that she was a 
north-countrywoman. Her hard-featured face ; 
ler masculine readiness and decision of move- 
ment; her obstinate honesty of look and man- 
ner, all proclaimed her border birth and border 
training. ‘Though little more than forty years 
of age, her hair was quite gray; and she wore 
over it the plain cap of an old woman. Neither 
hair nor head-dress was out of harmony with 
her face—it looked older than her years; tlie 
hard handwriting of trouble had scored it heavi- 
ly at some past time. The self-possession of her 
progress down the stairs, and the air of habitual 
authority with which she looked about her, spoke 
well for her position in Mr. Vanstone’s family. 
This was evidently not one of the forlorn, perse- 
cuted, pitiably dependent order of governesses. 
Hiére was a woman who lived on ascertained and 
honorable terms with her employers—a woman 
who looked capable of sending any parents in 
England to the right about if they failed to rate 
her at her proper value. 

‘* Breakfast at ten?” repeated Miss Garth, 

when the footman had answered the bell, and 
had mentioned his master’s orders. ‘‘Ha! | 
thought what would come of that concert last 
night. When people who live in the country 
patronize public amusements, public amuse- 
ments return the compliment by upsetting the 
family afterward for days together. You're up- 
set, Thomas, I can see—your eyes are as red as 
a ferret’s, and your cravat looks as if you had 
slept in it. Bring the kettle at a quarter to ten; 
and if you don’t get better in the course of the 
day, come to me and [ll give you a dose of 
physic. ‘That's a well-meaning lad, if you only 
let him alone,” continued Miss Garth, in solilo- 
quy, when ‘Thomas had retired; ‘‘ but he’s not 
strong enough for concerts twenty miles oif. 
They wanted nie to gd with them last night. 
Yes: catch me!” 
* Nine o'clock struck; and the minute-hanil 
stole on to twenty minutes past the hour before 
any more footsteps were heard on the stairs. At 
the end of that time two ladies appeared, de- 
scending to the breakfast-room together—Mrs. 
Vanstone and her eldest daughter. 

If the personal attractions of Mrs. Vanstone, 
at an earlier period of life, had depended solely 
on her native English charms of complexion 
and freshness, she must have long since lost the 
last relics of her fairer self. 


But her beauty, as | 


a young woman, had passed beyond the average | 


national limits, and she still preserved the ad- 
vantage of her more exceptional personal gifts. 
Although she was now in her forty-fourth year, 
although she had been tried, in by-gone times, 
by the premature loss of more than one of her 


children, and by long attacks of illness which | 


had followed those bereavements of former years, 
she still preserved the fair proportion and subtle 
delicacy of feature once associated with the all- 
adorning brightness and freshness of beauty, 
which had left her never to return. Her eldest 
child, now descending the stairs by her side, was 
the mirror in which she could look back and see 
again the reflection of her own youth. There, 
folded thick on the daughter's head, lay the 
massive dark hair which, on the mother’s. wa- 
fast turning gray. ‘There, in the daughter's 
check. glowed the lovely dusky red which had 


Om again no | 


first maturity of womanhood: she had com- 
pleted her six-and-twenticth year. Inheriting 
the durk, majestic character of her mother’s 
beauty, she had yet hardly inherited all its 
charms. ‘Though the shape of her face was the 
same, the features were scarcely so delicate, 
their proportion was searcely so true. She was 
not so tall. She had the dark brown eyes of her 
mother—full and soft, with the steady lustre in 
them which Mrs. Vanstone’s eyes had lost—and 
yet there was less interest, less refinement and 
depth of feeling in her expression: it was gentle 
and feminine, but clouded by a certain quiet re- 
serve, from which her mother’s face was free. 
If we dare to look closely enough, may we not 
observe that the moral force of character and the 
higher intellectual capacities in parents seem 
often to wear out mysteriously in the course of 
transmission to children? In these days of in- 
sidious nervous exhaustion and subtly-spreading 
nervous malady, is it not possible that the same 
rule may apply, less rarely than we are willing 
to admit, to the bodily gifts as well ? 

The mother aud daughter slowly descended 
the stairs together—the first dressed in dark 
brown, with an Indian shawl thrown over her 
shoulders; the second more simply attired in 
black, with a plain collar and cuffs, and a dark 
orange-colored ribbon over the bosom of her 
dress. As they crossed the hall and entered the 
breakfast-room Miss Vanstone was full of the 
all-absorbing subject of the last night’s concert. 

““T am so sorry, mamma, you. were not with 
us,”’ she said. ‘** You*have been so strong and 
so well ever since last summer—you have felt so 
many years younger, as you said yourself—that 
I am sure the exertion would not have been too 
much for you.” 

‘* Perhaps not, my love; but it was as well to 
keep on the safe side.” 

‘**Quite as well,” remarked Miss Garth, ap- 
pearing at the breakfast-room door. “ Look at 
Norah (good-morning, my dear)—look, I say, at 
Norah. A perfect wreck ; a living proof of your 
wisdom and mine in staying athome. The vile 
gas, the foul air, the late hours—what can you 
expect? She’s not made of iron, and she suffers 
accordingly. No, my dear, you needn't deny it. 
I see you've got a headache.” 

Norah's dark, handsome face brightened into 
a sinile, then lightly clouded again with its ac- 
customed quiet reserve. 

‘*A very little headache; not half enough to 
make me regret the concert,”’ she said, and walk- 
ed away by herself to the window. 

On the far side of a garden and paddock the 
view overlooked a stream, some farm-buildings 
which lay beyond, and the opening of a wooded 
rocky pass (called, in Somersetshire, a Combe), 
which here cleft its way through the hills that 
closed the prospect. A winding strip of road 
was visible, at no great distance, amidst the un- 
dulations of the open ground; and along this 
strip the stalwart figure of Mr. Vanstone was 
now easily recognizable, returning to the house 
from his morning walk. He flourished his stick 
gavly as he observed his eldest daughter at the 
window. She nedded and waved her hand in 
return, very gracefully and prettily, but with 
something of old-fashioned formality in her man- 
ner, Which looked strangely in so young a wo- 
man, and Which seemed out of harmony with a 
salutation addressed to her father. 

The hall clock struck the adjourned break- 
fast-hour. When the minute-hand had record- 
cl the lapse of five minutes more, a door banged 
in the bedroom regions—a clear young voice 
was heard singing blithely—light, rapid footsteps 
pattered on the upper stairs, descended with a 
jump to the landing, and pattered again, faster 
than ever, down the lower flight. In another 
moment the youngest of Mr. Vanstone’s two 
daughtcrs (and two only surviving children) 
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dashed into view on the dingy old oaken stairs 
with the suddenness of a flash of light, and 
clearing the last three steps into the hall at a 
jump, presented herself breathless in the break- 
fast-room, to make the family circle complete. 


By one of those strange caprices of Nature, 
which science leaves still unexplained, the youn- 
gest of Mr. Vanstone’s children presented no 
recognizable resemblance to either of her pa- 
rents. How had she come by ker hair? how had 
she come by her eyes? Even her father and 
mother had asked themselves those questions as 
she grew up to girlhood, and had been sorely 
perplexed to answerthem. Her hair was of that 
purely light-brown hue—unmixed with flaxen, 
or yellow, or red—which is oftener seen on the 
plumage of a bird than on the head of a human 
being. It was soft and plentiful, and waved 
downward from her low forehead in regular folds ; 
but, to some tastes, it was dull and dead, in its 
absolute want 6f glossiness, in its monotonous 
purity of plain light color. Her eyebrows and 
eyelashes were just a shade darker than her hair, 
und seemed made expressly for those vivlet-blue 
eyes, which assert their most irresistible charm 
when associated with a fair complexion. But it 
was here exactly that the promise of her face 
failed of performance in the most startling man- 
ner. The eyes, which should have been dark, 
were incomprehensibly and discordantly light : 
they were of that nearly colorless gray which, 
though little attractive in itself, possesses the 
rare compensating merit of interpreting the fin- 
est gradations of thought, the gentlest changes 
of feeling, the deepest trouble of passion, with a 
subtle transparency of expression which no dark- 
er eyes can rival. Thus quaintly self-contradict- 
ory in the upper part of her face, she was hardly 
less at variance with established ideas of harm« ny 
in the lower. Her lips true feminine ccl- 
icacy of form, her chceks the lovely roundness 
and smoothness of youth; but the mouth was 
too large and firm, the chin too square and mass- 
ive for her sex and age. Her complexion par- 
took of the pure monotony of tint which charac- 
terized her hair—it was of the same soft, warm, 
creamy fairness all over, without a tinge of color 
in the checks, except on occasions of unusual 
bodily exertion, or sudden mental disturbance. 
The whole countenance—so remarkable in its 
strongly-opposed characteristics—was rendered 
additionally striking by its extraordinary mobil- 
ity. The large, electric, light-gray eyes were 
hardly ever in repose ; all varieties of expression 
followed each other over the plastic, ever-chang- 
ing face, with a giddy rapidity which left seber 
analysis far behind in the race. The girl's exu- 
berant vitality asserted itself all over her, from 
head to foot. Her figure—taller than her sis- 
ter’s, taller than the average of woman’s height ; 
instinct with such a seductive, serpentine supple- 
ness, so lightly and playfully graceful that its 
movements suggested, not unnaturally, the move- 
ments of a young cat—her figure was so perfect- 
ly developed already that no one who saw her 
could have supposed that she was only cighte: n. 
She bloomed in the full physical maturity of 
twenty years or more—bloomed naturally and 
irresistibly, in right of her matchless health aud 
strength. Here, in fact, lay the mainspring 
of this strangelvy-constituted organization. Her 
headlong course down the house-stairs; the 
brisk activity of all her movements; the iners- 
sant sparkle of expression in her face; the en- 
ticing gayety which took the hearts of the quict- 
est people by storm—even the reckless delight 
in bright colors, which showed itself in her brill- 
iantly-striped morning-dress, in her fluttering 
ribbons, in the large scarlet rosettes on her smart 
little shoes—all sprang alike from the same 
source ; from the overflowing physical health 
which strengthened every muscle, braced every 
nerve, and set the warm young blood tingling 
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through her veins like the blood of a growing 
child. 


On her entry into the breakfast-room she was 
saluted. with the custo remonstrance which 
her flightly disregard of all punctuality habitual- 
ly provoked from the long-suffering household 
authorities. -In Miss Garth's favorite phrase, 
Magdalen was born with all the senses—ex- 
cept a sense of order.” 

Magdalen! It was a strange name to have 
given her? Strange indeed ; and yet chosen 
under no extraordinary circumstances. ' 
name had been borne by one 8 
sisters, who had died in early youth; and in 
inalienein remembrance of her he had called 
his second daughter by it—just as he had called 


- his eldest daughter Norah for his wife’s sake. 


Magdalen! Surely the grand old Bible name 
—suggestive of a sad and sombre dignity; re- 
calling, in its first association, mournfal ideas 
of penitence’ and seclusion—had been here, as 
.events had turned out, bestow- 
ed! Surely this self-contradictory girl had per- 
versely accomplished one contradiction more by 
developing into a character which was out of all 
harmony with her own Christian name! 

‘‘Lete again!” said Mrs. Vanstone, as Mag- 
dalen breathlessly kissed her. 

‘Late again!” chimed in Miss Garth, when 
Magdalen came her way next. ‘‘ Well?” she 
went on, taking the girl’s chin familiarly in her 
hand, with a half-satirical, half-fond attention 
which betrayed that the youngest daughter, with 
all her faults, was the governess’s favorite— 
‘‘ Well? and what has the concert done for 
you? What form of suffering has dissipation 
inflicted on your system this morning ?” ; 

‘* Suffering !”’ re Magdalen, recovering 
her breath, and the use of her tongue with it. 
‘‘T don’t know the meaning of the word: if 
there’s any thing the matter with me, I’m too 
well. Suffering! I’m ready for another concert 
to-night, and a ball to-morrow, and a play the 
day after. Oh,” cried Magdalen, dropping into 
a chair, and crossing her hands rapturously on 
the table, ‘‘ how I do like pleasure !” 

‘‘Come! that’s explicit, at any rate,” said 
Miss Garth. ‘‘I think Pope must have had you 
in his mind when he wrote his famous lines: 

*** Men some to business, some to pleasure take, 

But every woman is at heart a rake." 

*'The deuce she is!” cried Mr. Vanstone, en- 
tering the room while Miss Garth was making her 
quotation, with the dogs at his heels. ‘‘ Well; 
live and learn. If you're all rakes, Miss Garth, 
the sexes are turned -turvy with a venge- 
ance, and the men will have nothing left for it 


but to stop at home and darn the stockings.— 


Let’s have some breakfast.” 

‘* How-d’ye-do, papa?” said Magdalen, taking 
Mr. Vanstone as boisterously round the neck as 
if he belonged to some larger order of New- 
foundland dog, and was made to be romped with 
at his daughter’s convenience. ‘‘ I’m the rake 
Miss Garth means; and I want to go to another 
concert—or a play, if you like—or a ball, if you 
prefer it—or any thing else in the way of amuse- 
ment that puts me into a new dress, and plunges 
me into a crowd of people, and illuminates me 
with plenty of light, and sets me in a tingle of 
head to foot. Any 
thing will do, as long as it doesn’t send us to bed 
at eleven o'clock.” 

Mr. Vanstone sat down composedly under his 
daughter's flow of language, like a man who was 
well used to verbal inundation from that quarter. 
**If I am to be allowed my choice of amusements 
next time,” said the worthy gentleman, ‘‘I think 
a play will suit mé better than a concert. The 
girls enjoyed themselves amazingly, my dear,” 
he continued, addressing his wife. ‘‘ More than 
I did, I must say. It was altogether above m 
mark. played one piece of music whi 
lasted forty minutes. It stopped three times b 
the way; and we all thought it was done eac 
time, and clapped our hands, rejoiced to be rid 
of it. But on it went again, to our great sur- 
prise and mortification, till we gave it up in de- 
spair, and all wished ourselves at Jericho. No- 
rah, my dear, had for- 
ty minutes, with three stoppages the wa 
what did they call it ?” 

“* A Symphony, papa,” replied Norah. 

“Yes, you darling old Goth, a Symphony by 
the great Beethoven!” added Magdalen. ‘‘ iow 
can you say you were not amused? Have you 
forgotten the yellow-looking foreign woman, with 
the unpronoun name? Don’t you remem- 
ber the faces she made when she sang? and the 
she courtesied = courtesied, till she prs 

the foolish into crying encore ? k 

‘here, here: Garth !” 

She snatched up an empty plate from the table 
to represent a sheet of music, ‘held it before her 
in the established concert-room position, and 
produced an imitation of the unfortunate sing- 
er’s grimaces and so accurately and 
quaintly true to the origital, that her father 
roared with laughter; and even the footman 
(who came in at that moment with the post-bag) 
rushed out of the room again, and committed 
the indecorum of echoing his master audibly on 
the other side of the door. 

‘* Letters, papa. T want the key,” said Mag- 
dalen, passing from iue imitation at the break- 
fast-table to the post-bag on the sideboard with 
the easy abruptness which characte ‘ized all her 


actions. 


i nothing else, it was easy to 
where Magdalen’s unmethodical habits ter 


“I dare say I have left it in the library, along 
-with my other keys,” said Mr. Vanstone. “*Go 
and look for it, my dear.” 


. “ You really should check Magdalen,” 
Mis. Vanstone, addressing 


her daughter had left the room. ‘‘ Those habits 
of mimicry are growing on her, and she ~— 
to you with a levity which it is positively shock- 
ing to hear.” 4 : 

‘‘ Exactly what I have said myself, till I am 
tired of repeating it,” remarked Miss Garth. 
‘‘She treats Mr. Vanstone as if he was a kind 
of younger brother of hers.” 

“You are kind to us in every thing else, 

pa; and you make kind allowance for Magda- 
en's high spirits—don’t you?” said the quict 
Norah, taking her father’s part and her sister’s, 
with so little show of resolution on the surface, 
that few observers would have been sharp enough 
to detect the genuine substance beneath it. 

‘“‘Thank you, dear,” said good-natured 
Mr. Vanstone. ‘‘ Thank you, for a very pretty 
speech. As for Magdalen,” he continued, ad- 
dressing his wife and Miss Garth, ‘‘she’s an un- 
broken filly. Let her caper and kick in the 
paddock to her heart's content. Time enough 
to break her to harness when she gets a little 
older.” 

The door opened, and Magdalen returned with 
the key. She unlocked the post-bag at the side- 
board and poured out the letters in a heap. 
Sorting them gayly in less than a minute, she 
approached the breakfast-table with both hands 
full, and delivered the letters all round with 
the business-like rapidity of a London postman. 

‘¢ Two for Norah,” she announced, beginning 
with her sister. ‘‘Three for Miss Garth. None 
for mamma. QOne for me. And the other six 
all for papa. You lazy old darling, you hate 
answering letters, don’t you?” pursu 
len, dropping the postman’s ter and as- 
suming the daughter's. ‘‘ How you will grum- 
ble and fidget in the study! and how you will 
wish there were no such things as letters in tlic 
world! and how red your nice old bald head 


‘will get at the top with the worry of writing the 


answers! and how many of the answers you will 
leave until to-morrow, after all! Zhe Bristol 
Theatre’s open, ” she whispered, slyly and 
suddenly in her father's ear; ‘‘I saw it in the 
newspaper when I went to the library to get the 
key. Let's go to-morrow night!” 

While his daughter was chattering Mr. Van- 
stone was mechanically sorting his letters. He 
turned over the first four in succession, and 
looked carelessly at the addresses. When he 
came to the fifth, his attention, which had hith- 
erto wandered toward Magdalen, suddenly be- 
came fixed on the post-mark of the letter. 

Stooping over him, with her head on his 
shoulder, Magdalen could see the post-mark as 
plainly as her father saw it—NeEw ORLEANS. 

‘* An American letter, papa!” she said. ‘*Who 
do you know at New Orleans?” 

Mrs. Vanstone started, and looked eagerly at 
——— the moment Magdalen spoke those 
words. 

Mr. Vanstone said nothing. He quietly re- 
moved his daughter’s arm from his neck, as if 
he wished to be free from allinterruption. She 
returned accordingly to her place at the break- 
fast-table. Her father, with the letter in his 
hand, waited a little before he opened it; her 
mother looking at him the while with an eager, 
expectant attention, which attracted Miss Garth's 
notice and Norah's as well as Magdalen’s. 

After a minute or more of hesitation Mr. 
Vanstone opened the letter. 

His face changed color the instant he read 
the first lines; his cheeks fading to a dull, yel- 
low-brown hue, which would have been ashy 
paleness in a less florid man; and his expression 
becoming saddened and overclouded in a mo- 
ment. Norah and Magdalen, watching anxious- 
ly, saw nothing but the change that passed over 
their father. Miss-Garth alone observed the 
effect which that change produced on the atten- 
tive mistress of the house. 

It was not the effect which she, or any one, 
could have anticipated. Mrs. Vanstone looked 
excited rather than-alarmed. A faint flush rose 
on her cheeks—her eyes brightened—she stirred 
the tea round and round in her cup in a restless, 
impatient manner which was not natural to her. 

alen, in her capacity of spoiled child, 
was, as usual, the first to break the silence. _ 

‘** What is the matter, papa?” she asked. 

“* Nothing,” said Mr. Vanstone, sharply, with- 
out looking up at her. 

‘* I'm sure there must be something,” persisted 
Magdalen. ‘I’m gure there is bad news, papa, 
in that American letter.” 

‘**There is nothing in the letter that concerns 
you,” said Mr. Vanstone. 

It was the first direct rebuff that Magdalen 
had ever received from her father. She looked 
at him with an incredulous surprise, which would 
have been irresistibly absurd under less serious 
circumstances. 

Nothing more was said. For the first time, 
perhaps, in their lives, the family sat rqund the 
breakfast-table in painful silence. Mr. Van- 
stone’s hearty morning appetite, like his hearty 
morning spirits, was gone. He absently broke 
off some morsels of dry*toast from the rack near 
him, absently finished his first cup of tea, then 
asked for a second, which he left before him un- 


‘* Norah,” he said, after an interval, “you 
needn’t wait for me. Magdalen, my dear, you 
can go when you like.” 

His daughters rose immediately, and Miss 
Garth considerately followed their example. 
When an easy-tem man does assert himself 
in his family, the rarity of the demonstration in- 
variably has its effect ; and the will of that easy- 


tempered man is Law. 

‘* What can have ?” whispered No- 
rah, as they closed the door and 
crossed the hall. 


‘What does mean by being cross with 
Me?” under a 


sense of her own injuries. 


“May I ask what right you bad te pry into 


aot father’s private affairs?” retorted Miss 
arth. 

‘Right ?” repeated Magdalen. “T have no se- 
crets from papa—what business has papa to have 
secrets from me! I consider myself insulted,” 

‘Tf you considered yourself properly reproved 
for not minding your own business,” said the 
plain-spoken Miss Garth, “ you would be a trifle 
nearer the truth. Ah! you're like all the rest 
of the girls in the present day. Not one ina 
hundred of you knows which end of her’s upper- 
most.” 

The three ladies entered the morning-room ; 
and Magdalen acknowledged Miss Garth’s re- 
proof by banging the door. : 

Half an hour and neither Mr. Van- 
stone nor his wife left the breakfast-room. The 
servant, ignorant of what had happened, went in 
to clear the table—found his master and mistress 
seated close together in deep consultation—and 
immediately went out again. Another quarter 
of an hour elapsed before the breakfast-room 
door was opened, and the private conference of 
the husband and wife came to an end. 

‘¢] hear mamma in the hall,” said Norah. 
** Per she is coming to tell us something.” 

Mrs. Vanstone entered the morning-room as 
her daughter spoke. The color was deeper cn 
her cheeks, and the brightness of half-dried tears 
glistened in her eyes: her step was more hasty, 
all her movements were quicker than usual. 

‘*T bring news, my dears, which will surprise 
you,” she said, addressing her daughters. ‘‘Your 
father and I are going to London to-morrow.” 

Magdalen caught her mother by the arm in 
speechless astonishment; Miss Garth dropped 
her work on her lap; even the sedate Norah 
started to her feet, and amazedly repeated the 
words, Going to London !” 

‘* Without us!” added Magdalen. 

‘¢ Your father and I are going alone,” said Mrs. 
Vanstone. ‘‘ Perhaps for as long ds three weeks 
—but not longer. We are going”’—she hesi- 
tated—‘‘ we are going on important family busi- 
ness. Don’t hold me, Magdalen. This is a 
sudden necessity—I have a great deal to do to- 
day—many things to set in order before to-mor- 
row. ‘There, there, my love, let me go.” 

She drew her arm away ; hastily kissed her 

oungest daughter on the forehead ; and at once 
left the room again. Even Magdalen saw that 
her mother was not to be coaxed into hearing or 
answering any more questions. 

The morning wore on, and nothing was seen 
of Mr. Vanstone. With the reckless curiosity 
of her age and character, Magdalen, in defiar c: 
of Miss Garth’s prohibition and her sister's re- 
monstrances, determined to go to the study, and 
look for her father there. When she tried the 
door it was locked on the inside. She said, 
‘*It’s only me, papa;” and waited for the an- 
swer. ‘‘I’m busy now, my dear,” was the an- 
swer. ‘Don’t disturb me.” 

Mrs. Vanstone was, in another way, equally 
inaccessible. She remained in her own room, 
with the female servants about her, immersed in 
endless preparations for the approaching depart- 
ure. The servants, little used in that family to 
sudden resolutions and unexpected orders, were 
awkward and confused in obeying directions. 
They ran from room to room unnecessarily, a 
lost time and patience in jostling each other on 
the stairs. If a stranger had entered the house 
that day, he might have supposed that an un- 
expected disaster had happened in it, instead of 
an unexpected necessity for a journey to , 
Nothing proceeded in its ordinary routine. Mag- 


| dalen, who was accustomed to pass the morning 


at the piano, wandered restlessly about the stair- 
cases and passages, and in and out of doors when 
there were glimpses of fine weather. Norah, 
whose fondness for reading had passed into a 
family proverb, took up book after book from 
table and shelf, and laid them down again, in 
despair of fixing’ her attention. Even Miss 
Sarth felt the all-pervading influence of the 
household djsorganization, and sat alone by the 
morning-room fire, with her head shaking omin- 
ously and her work laid aside. 

** Family affairs?” thought Miss Garth, pon- 
dering over Mrs. Vanstone’s vague explanatory 
words. ‘‘I have lived twelve years at Combe- 
Raven, and these are the first family affairs 
which have got between the parents and the 
children all my orang What does it 
mean? Change? I suppose I’m getting old. 
I don’t like change.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Art ten o’clock the next morning Norah and 
setae — in the hall at Combe- 
ven watchi rture of the carria 
which took their father se nother to the Lon- 

don train. 

Up to the last moment both the sisters had 
hoped for some explanation of that mysterious 
‘*family business” to which Mrs. Vanstone had 
80 briefly alluded on the previousday. Nosuch 
explanation had been offered. Even the agita- 
tion of the leave-taking, under circumstances en- 
tirely new in the home experience of the parents 
and children, had not shaken the resolute dis- 
cretion of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone. They had 
gone—with the warmest testimonics of affection, 
with farewell embraces fervently rciterated again 
and again—but without dropping one word, from 
first to last, of the nature of their errand. 

As the grating sqund of the carriage-wheels 
ceased suddenly at a turn in the road, the sisters 
looked one another in the face; each feeling, 
and each betraying in her own way, the dreary 
sense that she was openly excluded, for the first 
time, from the confidence of her parents. Norah's 
customary reserve strengthened into sullen si- 
lence—she sat down in one of the hall chairs 
and looked out frowningly through the open 
house-door. Magdalen, as i when her tem- 


per was rufiled, 


dissatisfaction ia | 


[Manon 15, 
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used” With those words, the 
lowed edge example by seating on 
a c , and lookin aimless 
the open house-door. through 
Almost at the same moment Miss Garth en. 
the morning-room. Her 
quick observation showed her the DECessily for 


we are alone, we must stick to cir ten er, now 


and go on in our regular way. The 

state of things in plain words. "ean te, be 
ation, as the French Bay. Here am I to set yey 
the example. I have just ordered an excellent 
am going to 


the ki 
maid—an unwholesome girl, whose rt is 


In the mean time, N 

dear, you will find your work and Pers-« bag 
as usual, in the library. Magdalen, suppose yo, 
leave off tying your handkerchief into knots, ae 
use your fingers on the keys of the piano in 
stead? We'll lunch-at one, and take the daw 
out afterward. Be as brisk and cheerful both 
of you, as I am. Come! rouse up directly | 
If I see those gloomy faces any longer, as sure 
as my name's Garth I'll give your mother writ. 
ten warning, and go back to my friends by the 
mixed train at twelve-forty. 

Concluding her address of expostulation in 
those terms, Miss Garth led Norah to the |j. 
brary door, pushed Magdalen into the morning. 
room, and went on her own way sternly to the 
regions of the medicine-chest. 

In this half-jesting, half-earnest manner she 
was accustomed to maintain a sort of friend] 
authority over Mr, Vanstone’s daughters after 
her proper functions as governess had necesea, 
rily come to an end. Norah, it is needless to 
say, had long since ceased to be her pupil, and 
Magdalen had by this time completed her edu. 
cation. But Miss Garth had lived too long and 
too intimately under Mr. Vanstone’s roof to be 
parted with for any y formal considera- 
tions; and the first at going away which 
she had thought it her duty to drop was dis. 
missed with such affectionate warmth of protest 
that she never repeated it again in jest. 
The entire management of the household was, 
from that time forth, left in her hands; and to 
those duties she was free to add what compan- 
ionable assistance she could render to Norah's 
reading, and what friendly superintendence she 
could still exercise over Magdalen’s music. Such 
were the terms on which Miss Garth was now a 
resident in Mr. Vanstone’s family. 


Toward the afternoon the weather improved. 
At half past one the sun was shining brightly; 
and the ladies left the house, accompanied by 
the dogs, to set forth on their walk. 

They crossed the stream, and ascended by the 
little rocky pass to the hills beyond; then di- 
verged to the left, and saaned ® cross-road 
which led through the village of Cunbodien 

As they came in sight of the first cottages 
sae passed a man hanging about the road, who 
looked attentively first at Magdalen, then at No- 
rah. They merely observed that he was short, 
that he was dressed in black, and that he was a 
total stranger to them, and continued their home- 
ward walk without thinking more about the loi- 
tering foot-passenger whom thcy had met on their 
way back. 

After they had left the village and had entered 
the road which led straight to the house, Mag- 
dalen surprised Miss Garth by announcing that 
the stranger in black had turned after they had 

him, and was now following them. ‘He 
keeps on Norah’s side of the road,” she added, 
mischievously. not the attraetion—don't 
blame me.” 

Whether the man was really following them 
or not made little difference, for they were now 
close to the house. As passed through the 
lodge-gates Miss Garth looked round, and saw 
that the stranger was quickening his pace, ap- 
parently with the purpose of entering into con- 
versation. Secing this, she at once directed the 
young ladies to go on to the house with the dogs, 
while she herself waited for events at the gate. 

There was just time to complete this discreet 
arrangement before the stranger reached the 
lodge. He took off his hat to Miss Garth po- 
lifely as she turned round. What did he look 
like on the face of him? He looked like s 
clergyman in difficulties. 

Taking his portrait from top to toe the picture 
of him began with a tall hat, broadly encircled 
by a mourning band of crumpled crape. Below 
the hat was a Ican, long, sallow face, deep 
pitted with the small-pox, and characterized, 
very remarkably, by eyes of two different colors 
—one bilious green, one bilious brown, both 
sharply intelligent. His hair was or 
carefully brushed round at the temples. 1's 
cheeks and chin were in the bluest bloom of 
smooth shaving ; his nose was short Roman ; his 
lips long, thin, and supple, curled up at the 
corners with a mildly-humorous smile. His 
white cravat was high, stiff, and dingy ; the 
collar, higher, stiffer, and dingier, proje ted its 
rigid points on either side beyond his chin. 
Lower down, the lithe little figure of the man 
was arrayed throughout in sober-shabby black. 
His frock-coat was buttoned tight 
waist, and left to bulge open majestically 
chest. His hands were covered with black cot- 
ton gloves neatly darned at the fingers; his um- 
brella, worn down at the ferule to the last quar- 
ter of an inch, was carefully preserved, neverthe- 
less, in an oil-skin case. front view of him 
was the view in which he looked oldest; meet- 
img him faee to facc he might have been esti 
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mated at fifty’or more. Walking behind him, | 


shoulders were almost young enough 
for five-and-thirty. His man- 
ners were distinguished by @ grave serenity. 
\When he opened his lips, he spoke in a rich bass 
eyice, With an easy flow of language, and a strict 
attention to the elocutionary claims of words in 
more than one syllable. Persuasion distilled 
from his mildly-curling lips; and shabby as he 
was, perennial flowers of courtesy bloomed all 
oyer him from head to foot. 

«This is the residence of Mr. Vanstone, I be- 
lieve 2” he began, with a circular wave of his 
hand in the direction of the house. ‘‘ Have I 
the honor of addressing a member of Mr. Van- 
stone's family ?” 

“Yes,” said the plain-spoken Miss Garth. 
are addressing Mr. V anstone’s governess.” 

‘The persuasive mau fell back a step—admired 
Mr. Vanstone’s governess — advanced a step 
again—and continued the conversation. 

And the two young ladies,” he went on, 
“the two young ladies who were walking with 
you are doubtless Mr. Vanstone’s daughters ? 
J recognized the darker of the two, and the elder 
as I apprehend, by her likeness to her handsome 
mother. ‘The younger lady—” 

‘You are acquainted with Mrs. Vanstone, I 
suppose?” said Miss Garth, interrupting the 
stranger's flow of language, which, all things 
considered, was beginning, in her opinion, to 
flow rather freely. The stranger acknowledged 
the interruption by one of his polite bows, and 
submerged Miss Garth in his next sentence as 
if nothing had happened. 

“The younger lady,” he proceeded, “takes 
after her father, I presume? I assure you her 
face struck me. Looking at it with my friendly 
interest in the family, I thought it very remark- 
able. I said to myself—Charming, Character- 
istic, Memorable. Not like her sister, not like 
her mother. No doubt the image of her father ?’’ 

Once more Miss Garth attempted to stem the 
man’s flow of words. It was plain that he did 
not know Mr. Vanstone, even by sight—other- 
wise, he would never have committed the error 
of supposing that Magdalen took after her father. 
Did he know Mrs. Vanstone any. better? He 
had left Miss Garth's question on that point un- 
answered. In the name of wonder, who was he? 
Powers of impudence! what did he want ? 

‘‘You may be a friend of the family, though 
I don’t remember your Miss Garth. 
‘‘What may your commands if you please ? 
Did you come here to 7 Vanstone a 
visit ?” 

‘I had anticipated the pleasure of communi- 
cating with Mrs. Vanstone,” answered this in- 
veterately evasive and inveterately civil man. 
How is she?” 

‘*Much as usual,” said Miss Garth, feeling 
her resources of politeness fast failing her. 

she at home ?” 

“ie.” 

‘* Out for long ?” 

‘Gone to London with Mr. Vanstone.” 

The man’s long face suddenly grew longer. 
Ilis bilious brown eye looked disconcerted, and 
his bilious green eye followed its example. His 
manner became palpably anxious ; and his choice 
of words was more carefully selected than ever. 

‘*Is Mrs. Vanstone’s absence likely to extend 
over any very lengthened period ?” he inquired. 

“It will extend over three weeks,” replied 
Miss Garth. ‘‘I think you have now asked me 

questions enough,” she went on, beginning to 
let her temper get the better of her at last. 
“Be so good, if you please, as to mention your 
business and your name. If you have any mes- 
sage to leave for Mrs. Vanstone, I shall be writ- 
ing to her by to-night’s post, and I can take 
charge of it.”’ 

‘* A thousand thanks! A most valuable sug- 
gestion. Permit me.to take advantage of it im- 
mediately.” 

He was not in the least affected by the se- 
verity of Miss Garth’s looks’ and language—he 
was simply relieved by her proposal, and he 
showed it with the most engaging sincerity. 
This time his bilious green eye took the initi- 
ative, and set his bilious brown eye the example 
of recovered serenity. His curling lips took a 
new twist upward; he tucked his umbrella 
briskly under his arm, and produced from the 
breast of his coat a large old-fashioned black 
pocket-book. From this he took a pencil and a 
card—hesitated and considered for a moment— 
wrote rapidly on the card—and placed it, with 
the politest alacrity, in Miss Garth's hand. 

“I shall feel personally obliged if you will 
honor me by inclosing that card in your letter,” 
he said. ‘*There is no necessity for my troub- 
ling you additionally with a message. My name 
will be quite sufficient to recall a little family 
matter to Mrs. Vanstone which has, no doubt, 
escaped her memory. Accept my best thanks: 
This has been a day of agreeable surprises to 
me. I have found the country hereabout re- 
markably pretty; I have seen . Vanstone’s 
two charming daughters; I have become ac- 
quainted with an honored preceptress in Mr. 
Vanstone’s family. I congratulate myself —I 
apologize for occupying your valuable sime—I 
beg my renewed acknowledgments—I you 
g00d-morning !” 

He raised his tall hat. His brown eye twink- 
led, his green eye twinkled, his curly lips smiled 
sweetly. In a moment he turned on his heel. 
His youthful back appeared to the best advant- 
age; his active little legs took him away trip- 
pingly in the direction of the village. One, 
two, three—and he reached the turn in the road. 
Four, five, six, and he was gone. 

Miss-Garth looked down at the eard in her 
hand, and looked up again in blank astonish- 
ment. The name and address of the clerical- 
looking stranger (both written in pencil) ran as 
follows: 

Captain Wragge. Post-office, Bristol. 
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Lawson & Co., 
Varnish and Color Manufacturers, 
New Yor«, Lonpon, Panis. 


New York Depot, 2 Franklin Square. 


BEST LONDON MADE VARNISHES. 
Terms, 6 months. 
ELASTIC CARRIAGE, PALE BODY, PALE CABI- 
NET COPAL, PALE OAK, BRIGHT OAK, PALE PA- 
PER, GOLD SIZE, &c., &c. 


RED, YELLOW, STONE, BLACK, 
or 


agon © ents to r 100 lbs. 


New York Depot, 2 Franklin Square, Pearl Street, op- 
posite Frankfort Street. 


Marching Along, 


The famous Army Song and Chorus, sung in all of the 
Camps on the Potomac. Price 25 cts. ‘ Also, Anthem of 
Liberty, words and music by R. Storrs Willis, 30 cts., and 
20 other New Patriotic 

DRUMS and TRUMPETS, descriptive of a Military Pa- 
rade (with beautiful picture), 35 cts., and Camp Life, price 
50 cts., introducing all of the U. 8. Army Camp Signals. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. 


ET THE BEST. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE WASHINGTON WRITING CASE 
FOR THE MILLION. 


It is made of wood, and neatly covered with morocco 
paper. It is in the shape of a perfect desk, and a splendid 
present for young 


LADIES, 
or any one, and just the article every 
SOLDIER 


needs, It contains Note Paper, Envelopes, Blotting Pa- 
per, Ink, Pens, Penbolder, Pencil, Calendar, dc. Price 25 


JOHN H. TINGLEY, Bookseller and Stationer, 152} 
Fulton Street, New York. 


ALE AND FEMALE AGENTS WANT- 

ED.—$100 per month, and steady employment at 

home or abroad. The White Enamel Artificial Bone Fill- 
ing for Deca Teeth. Aching Teeth, or mere Shel 
rved restored. Superior to Gold. As hard a 

as the Tecth. The manufacturers, having met 

with great success, continue to supply this article in sealed 

containing enough to fill one hundred teeth for 

or for $10, with a complete set of instruments, in a 

Velvet and Satin lined case, with instructions 


y perso 
ployment in an honorable profession. 
Agencies given in different sections of the country. Let- 
ters requiring an anewer must enclose a stamp. 
DR. E. ROSSEAU & CO., 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRING FASHIONS— RELIABLE AND 
elegant styles, beautifully illustrated and faithfully 
described in the Spring Number of Mme. DEMOREST'S 
Quarterly Mirror of Fashions. Dealers, milliners, dress- 
makers, mothers, and ladies generally, will find it to con- 


No. 82, or 4in. Copper 
aterproof Cartridge 


N Size Copper 
Waterproof Cartridge. 


The 8in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 80 to the tb. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were Penge me the best and most effective weapons 

ERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A MOST POWERFUL ARM, WHICH CAN BE 
carried constantly about the n Without inconvenience 
or . Length four inches, scarcely more than that 
of the barrels. It is the most compact, safe, and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in hard- 
ware stores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and hted. 
Will penetrate one inch of pine at one hundred and fifty 

gm Send for illustrated Circular. 
, Plated, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 


Bl 
Trade supplied. T. W. MOORE, 426 B'way, N. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS and "2 
ARMS. — (ELPHO'S Patent), 51 


Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Circular. 


“The New Issue of Postage Stamps, of 4! 
denominations, for sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


O CONSUMPTIVES.—A Preacher of 

the Gospel, having cured his son of Consumption in 

its worst stages, after being given up to die by the most 
celebrated physicians, desires to make known the mode of 
cure, which proves successful in every case to those afflict- 
ed with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, and he will send 
it free of charge to all who desire it and will forward him 


without charge, stamps being enclosed 
WALTE 


Addrem DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pear! Street, New York. 


Look 


In Harper’s Weekly of March Sth, No. 271, page 159, 
and notice that the name of the firm of W. Forsyth & Co. 
is changed to J. H. Winslow & Co. All Certificates with 
the pame of W. Forsyth & Co. attached are good, and will 


J. H. WINS 
P. 0. Box 5029. 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y spprines supplied with the new style 
of Marriage Cards and Envelopes, by A. DEMA- 
REST, Engraver, 182 Broadway. Seals and stamps. 


AGENTS; Army Traders, and the Speculating 
Classes generally. Low priced Watches and cheap Jewelry 
of the most saleable variety. Price liste sent free. Ad- 
dress HUBBARD BROS., NEW YORK. 


Head-Quarters for Cheap 


Jewelry. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR LOCKETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR RINGS. . 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR NECK CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR EVERY THING in the Jew- 

elry Line. Enclose stamp for full particulars. W. A. 


Head-Quarters 
FoR 


WATCHES. WATCHES. 


; 10,000 Watches for sale, at wholesale prices, to the 
rmy or any one interested therein. stamp for 
descriptive Circular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 
20S Broadway, N. Y., Room No. 1. 


Te ALL WANTING FARMS.—New 
SETTLEMENT OF VINELAND.—30 miles from Phil- 
soil, highly productive 


business 
be found. Large numbers are settling. Society , 
Farms from $15 to $20 per acre only. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale. Four years’ time given. Report of 
SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who Aas 
visited the place, t with the “ Vineland Rural,"' 


ogether 
giving full will be furnished. Address 
CHAS. Vineland P.O., Cumberland Coun- 


4 for Under-Sleeves, 2 for Under- 
Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 1 for Silk Purse, P'for Child's 
Sack, | for Ornamental Pillow Case, 1 Puszie Garden, and 
One® OF JEWELRY. $10 a day can be 
realized. Send stamp for Circular of wholesale . 
WEIR & CO., 48 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 


ACK NUMBERS of Harper's Weekly 
WITH'S, No, 103 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


7 A MONTH !—I want To ure Acents 
in every County at $75 per month and ex- 

penses, to sell a new and cheap Sewing Machine. Address 

(with stamp) S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Wanted— Energetic Agents, for 6 new articles, 
an = oe family. Samples 2% cents. Circulars 
Free. For terms, &c., send stamp. RICE & UO., 83 
Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washi p, Hil- 
ton Head, Beaufort, and all other places, sho be sent, 
at half rates, by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad- 
way. Sutlers charged low rates. 


OR PECTORAL TROCHES. 
RELIEF WARRANTED IN TEN MINUTES. 
Sold by D. 8. BARNES & CO., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


Reading in Camp. 


wg ye or Papers will be sent to any address 
within the Federal lines, postage paid, upon 


pt of the 

money. 
Catalogues and information supplied, with pleasure, 
for return postage. 


ER LOW, Publishers’ Circular Office, 
39 Walker Street, New York. 


Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, &c.— Creram 
CURE AND Preventive —Hegeman & Co.'s Campuor 
with Gryogatng, will keep the skip soft in the coldest 
weather. Sold by druggists generally. Price 25 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 30 centa. HEGEMAN & CO., 
Nos. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 


Every Man his own Printer. 


Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
giets, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 


Rheuma those afflicted with Rhenmat- 
ism, Gout, ia, Chilblains, Cold and Froet-bitten 
Feet, by wearing Mettam & Co.'s Patent Galvane Electro 
Metallie Insoles, will find immediate and cure 
from their use, never having yet failed in hundreds of 
cases. Office 429 Broadway. Agent for Philadelphia, 
J. 8. SANSON, 2013 Girard Avenue. : 
Send for a Circular. 


CARD MUSIC FOR BANDS. 


DITSON’S SELECT MUSIC FOR BRASS BANDS, 
including Popular National Airs. Printed on Cards for 
the use of Bands of fourteen or a less number of Instru- 
ments. Price $1 00 per sett. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. A list of pieces sent on application. OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


GENTS MAKE MOST MONEY, 
and give greatest satisfaction, by selling our “ PRIZE 
STATIONERY PACKETS.” Circulars, with fall partic- 
ulars, free. P. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


CUSTACHES AND WHI 
IN 42 DAYS."—Do not buy “Onguente” at 
$1 00 a box, but send for a BOOK, with this 
AT RET and many others, not before 
pu . Sth edition now ready. Mailed free on receipt 
of 3 dimes, by 


G, E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Any Book Wanted 


will be sent by mail, roseracs Pam, to any part of the 
United States under 3000 miles, on receipt of the price in 
Coin, U. 8. Stamps, or Eastern Bills. 
WALTER LOW, Publishers’ Circular Office, 
38 Walker Street, New York. 


The Price of any Book, 


and information concerning any book, may be obtained 


ALTER LOW Publishers’ Cireular 
89 Walket 


U. Mili Academy. 
One volume, octavo. Nearly ready. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, No. 192 


Oo YOU WANT LUXAURIANT 


sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


- 


A sure cure for Rheuma Neura and Salt Rheum. 
Agents F.C. & , 116 Franklin St., 
New York. Sold by Apothecaries everywhere. 


Bound Volumes > 
AND 


Back Numbers 
Harper’s Weekly 


Always on hand. 


or 


Beautifully and substantially bound. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Du the present year Hazres’s New Monruty Mae 


Panam contain the following Serial Tales, by the fore- 


most Novelists of the day: 
“ORLEY FARM." By Antnowr [lee 
trated by J. E. Mrtzais. 
“THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP.” By 
THACKERAY. 
“MISTRESS AND MAID.” By Magia Motocs. 
TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . 
Two Copies for Ome Year . .§ + + + « 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club ef Exenz 
. 
llanrer’s Macaztne and together, 
one year, $4 
t#~ Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 


Rates. 

The Demanp Nores of the United States will be received 
for Subscriptions. Our distant friends are requested to re- 
mit them in erence to Bank Notes. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus 
Squans, New Yoru. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


A Thrilling Story, 
Entitled, 
By Willie Collins, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Woman in White,” 
Richly Mlustrated by John MicLenan, 


IS NOW READY IW 


HARPER’S WHEEELY, 
And will be continued from week te week until completed. 


$2 50 

One Copy of Harper’s W ear 

Two Copies for One Year . . 40 
Hazrrr’s Weexty will be sent for one 

month—as a specimen—to any one W applies for it. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous 
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Wanted to Sell our } 
25 Cent Portfolio Package. | ~Syr 
Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- | 
t holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 _== > ; ——- 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Computing | —— } 
Interest.—2 Fashionable Embroidery Designs for Collars, 
<= = 
° 
tain just what they most want, illustrated with large and ee 
elegant fashion plates, and 3 full-sized patterns. Yearly, 
$1; single copies, 25c. Published, 473 Broadway, and 
sold everywhere, or sent by mail on receipt of the price. —— 
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